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HE Conference on the Eastern Question has met after ad- 
jourment, having carried its deliberations so far as to find 
out what each of the Great Powers exactly wanted, and what each 
would concede. The diplomats at this point have ceased negotia- 
tions, in order to ask definite instructions from their governments. 
The Russian programme, it is definitely known, contains a demand 
for the occupation of Bulgaria; and it is also definitely known that 
Turkey will not—indeed, no Sultan dare—concede this. The only 
remaining questions are those of diplomatic tactics. Can England 
induce Turkey, or persuade Germany to induce Russia, to yield 
consent to some feasible compromise? Or failing that, and war 
following, on which side will Austria-Hungary be, either by rea- 
son of its instinctive preferences, or by virtue of diplomatic pres- 
sure from without. 

We are still of the mind that war rather than compromise is the 
desirable outcome of the present entanglement. Any disposal of 
Bulgaria which does not either place it under a government like 
those of the Danubian Provinces, or else hand it over to a foreign 
army of occupation, would be a crime against humanity. But if 
war should come, we are by no means so certain of Russia’s speedy 
success, as we are desirous of it. Never, since John Sobieski 
raised the siege ot Vienna, have the Ottomans been in such a 
fighting mood as at the present time. Moslem fanaticism has not 
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been so near red-heat for centuries, as is seen both by the out- 
bursts in the great cities, and the really good fighting on the Ser- 
vian frontier. 

On the other hand, Russia has overcome the financial difficulty 
which stood in the way of her warlike preparations. On appealing 
to her own people for the needed loan, she received bids enor- 
mously in excess of what is required. For here also the fire of 
religious zeal has been awakened in no ordinary degree. Her 
priesthood, by excited and eloquent appeals from the pulpit, and by 
the display of pictures of the Bulgarian massacres, have aroused 
all classes in “ Holy Russia” to a new crusade, and the war is for 
once forced upon the Czar by his people, rather than proposed to 
them by him. As regards the Christian champions of Turkey, 
Russia contemplates no attack upon them; if England is to fight, 
England must declare the war. 

The English opposition to the Islamite policy of the Ministry is 
taking a definite shape. A Parliamentary Committee which was 
created last session by a sort of Liberal Caucus, has called a Na- 
tional Conference on the Eastern Question, a sort of outside Par- 
liament to give expression to the real views of the English people 
at this conjuncture, when the regular organs of utterance have 
ceased to perform their functions. 


THE final vote in the German Parliament on the abolition of the 
iron duties, shows that the /Juzckers have made up their minds to 
ignore the interests of the manufacturing districts. Bismarck, as 
we anticipated, urged at least a postponement of the measure, and 
there are indications that the people of the intellectual centres of 
Germany, notably Berlin, were of his mind. Ten of the most pro- 
minent journals came over to the Protectionists. But the squirocracy 
marched straight forward to their purpose; and from the beginning 
of the present year, the iron industries of Westphalia will be 
exposed to those methods of “industrial warfare ’’—the official 
English phrase—by which rival industries are destroyed in time of 
financial depression, so as to leave the field clear for English cap- 
italists when times improve and prices rise. One effect of this 
wil! be, to create a marked division of interest between the Ger- 
mans of the Rhine Valley and of the few large cities where man- 
ufactures are centered, and those of the more Eastern districts, 
where agriculture is the chief employment. The manufactures of 
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Elsass and Lothringen complain that the new tariff is far worse for 
their interests than that of France, under which they once lived. 
This is to be regretted, for nothing is so fatal to political animosi- 
ties as prosperity, and nothing so fosters and deepens them as 
adversity and distress. 


THE greatest recorded destruction of human life that has been 
owing to a single disaster, has occurred in British India, and yet 
hardly a ripple of interest and compassion seems excited by it. The 
lands along the upper coast of the Bay of Bengal are of alluvial 
formation, and are steadily encroaching upon the bay through the 
action of its northward currents in piling up breakwaters of sand 
and gravel, and that of the great rivers in» bringing down vast vol- 
umes of loam from both sides the Himalayas. The site of Calcutta 
was, in the Mohammedan period, a part of the bay, and even since 
the English occupation of it, its distance from the sea has been 
decidedly increased. The districts thus formed are intersected by 
streams and canals which are the usual routes of transportation, 
and the land at no point rises more than a few feet above the or- 
dinary water level, so that they suffer much from inundations, 
But they are densely populated by an industrious and patient class 
of ryots. One such district, containing an area of three thousand 
square miles, and inhabited by a million and a half of people, has 
been swept by three successive waves of an inundation reported 
to have been twenty feet deep. These were driven upon the dis- 
trict by one of those sudden cyclone-storms which are the terror 
of Asiatic waters. Of course, every one who could not climba 
tree was drowned, and the loss of life is estimated at two hundred 
and fifteen thousand, a number only equaled by the report of the 
slain in the battle of Chalons. How so many escaped, seems a 
mystery, and it is feared that the vast multitude of corpses will 
breed a pestilence by their putrefaction. At the same time, 
famine has broken out in several provinces of India, so that the 
new Imperial rule has had but an inauspicious inauguration. 


For the first time in our national history, the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas which followed a Presidential election have come and 
gone, and the New Year has opened upon us, without removing 
the uncertainty as to which of the two candidates has been legally 
elected, and will be inaugurated. Mr. Hayes has, indeed, the bet- 
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ter case @ priort. One hundred and eighty-five votes in his favor 
are or will be transmitted to Washington, and have been cast by 
those who have received the proper certificates of election as hav- 
ing been chosen by the people of the several states. But the 
majority of the present House of Representatives,—who will have 
the election of the President in case it shall be decided prior to the 
4th of March that there has been no choice by the people,—are of 
the opinion that Mr. Tilden has been elected, if any one has been; 
and that the vote of Louisiana, in particular, has been fairly cast 
for him, as the face of the returns, before the rejection of the vote 
of certain parishes as terrorized, goes to show. And it seems 
likely that it will be decided by sharp parliamentary practice, 
whether Mr. Hayes or Mr. Tilden will be the next President. 
Here, again, the friends of Mr. Hayes have the technical 
advantage on their side. The authors of the Constitution 
contemplated no such difficulty, and have made no _ pro- 
vision to meet it. They merely provided that the vote should 
be opened by the President of the Senate in the presence of 
the two Houses and then counted; they vested the de- 
cision of doubtful points neither in one house nor in both. It is 


true, that a usage which never received constitutional sanction, 
has perhaps denied his right to exercise any judicial functions in 
such cases, and has vested the power to command him to reject 
any vote or votes not in the Senate, whose officer he is, but in 
either of the two houses acting separately. But at the present 
time, this usage has no legal authority, for the Democrats of the 
House, at the opening of the present Congress, failed to adopt the 


“Joint Rule,” in which it was embodied, and these joint Rules ex- 
pire as enactments with the termination of each Congress. There 
is therefore not a word in the Constitution or Laws of the United 
States to enable the House, or for that matter the Senate either, 
to exercise any control over the Republican President of the 
Senate. If the Senate has any power over him, it derives it from 
the recognized principle that the officers of a deliberative body are 
its organs and servants. 

For this reason, it seems most probable that the election of Mr. 
Hayes will be proclaimed at the joint-session of the two Houses of 
Congress, and in that case, he will certainly be inaugurated Presi- 
dent on the 4th of March next. 
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THE submission of the Democrats to this decision under protest, 
is among the possibilities; indeed we think it extremely probable. 
Unless they can give such a direction to the course of events 
at Washington, as will put their antagonists in the attitude of 
assailants, they will probably prefer to accept the situation, rather 
than violently resist the decision given by those who have the 
technical right to decide. But that they mean to do everything 
short of resistance is evident from the manifesto issued by Mr. 
Abram S. Hewitt, Chairman of their National Committee. 

The points upon which they rest their case are (1) That of the 
Republican electors of Oregon, only two have been certified by 
the Governor of that state, as the law requires, and that another 
elector, who possesses the Governor’s certificate, has deposited his 
vote for Mr. Tilden. The electors of Oregon cannot be deprived 
of their right to suffrage by a failure on the part of its Governor 
to do his duty. . If they could, he might have given Mr. Tilden 
the election by refusing to sign any certificate. And, as the Chief 
Justice of that state very properly points out, he is neither by 
law nor constitution vested with any judicial power to inquire into 
the qualifications of any elector. His business is to ascertain 
which electors received a majority of the legal votes cast by the 
people of the State, and to issue the certificate to them. 

(2) If Congress can go behind the official certificate in the case 
of Oregon, it can do the same in the case of Louisiana. To this it 
may fairly be answered, that the rejection of a judicial decision 
made by an officer not invested with any judicial powers, differs 
very distinctly from the rejection of one made by persons 
expressly invested with such powers, and even with the right of 
final decision. It may have been unwise to create such a board as 
that which revised the Louisiana returns, but we very greatly 
doubt the right even of both Houses in joint-session and acting 
unanimously, to set aside its decisions. As to the rightfulness of 
those decisions, especially the exclusion of the vote of the parishes 
which were said to have been terrorized, everything, both of law 
and of justice, turns upon the question whether that charge was 
true or not. /f it was true, the Board were not only author- 
ized, but commanded to exclude the vote of those parishes; 
whether it was, is not so easily decided, as Mr. Lowell says, at 
this distance; but certainly the evidence presented before the 
Board creates a strong presumption of its truth. How far the 
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investigations, now making by the Committee of the two Houses 
of Congress, will establish or overthrow that presumption, remains 
to be seen. 


Tuis statement of the Republican case very naturally excites a 
certain distrust in an impartial mind. It may be asked very fairly 
upon how many “ifs” and “peradventures” the right of Mr. 
Hayes to the Presidency depends? And what opportunity there 
is for the fair election of a President of the United States, in the 
manner prescribed by the Constitution, when everything is made 
to turn upon the judicial fairness of a partisan Board in a single 
state, who have every political motive to patch up a case for their 
own side? And whether it is honest for a great party and its 
candidate to secure a political victory by raising a series of 
technical points, when the broad outlines of the case indicate their 
defeat ? 

This view of the case has a superficial plausibility about it, and 
it has even been urged by some among the less zealous supporters 
of Mr. Hayes. But it is exactly the reverse of the truth: Mr. 
Tilden’s strength in the whole conflict has been technical and Mr. 
Hayes has been the true choice and representative of the American 
nation. We cannot hope to make this clear to the minds of those 
who believe that the American nation is the creation of a contract 
recorded in the Constitution; and that there are no laws of politi- 
cal life and power, save those which receive the sanctions of Con- 
ventions and Legislatures. The nation is a reality, which exists 
independently of any document constituting and defining its Gov- 
ernment, although it will always naturally embody its leading po- 
litical ideas in some written or traditional code of fundamental law. 
Its growth and development are determined by natural laws, which 
the Constitution may retard for a time, but can never in the long 
run hinder in their operation. And as the nation is an organic 
body, so these are its true organic laws. We had some experience 
of this during the Rebellion; the letter of the Constitution would 
have delivered us over to the enemies of the Union, but the nation 
fell back upon the higher and organic law of self-preservation, 
and bore the howls of the Constitutionolaters with considerable 
equanimity. Since that, the popular worship for the document has 
largely abated, not because the people have less faith in the organic 
unity and authority of the nation, but because they have come to 
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a semi-conscious apprehension of the fact that these rest on a far 
deeper foundation. Language was popularly used during the war, 
which was previously without parallel outside the Abolitionist 
camp; and the fine-spun distinctions by which legal interpreters 
sought “to stretch the old formula to cover the new fact” found no 
sort of general currency, because facts had become all at once more 
real than formulas. 

Now one corollary of the law of self-preservation is this, that 
the people never forfeit the fruits of any great struggle through any 
submission to technicalities. When Col. Pride marched his soldiers 
to the door of the House of Commons on the 6th of December, 
1648, it seemed as if no power in the Jand could prevent the re- 
storation of Charles Stuart to the throne, and the re-establishment 
in another form of the spirit of Laud’s regime. The supreme 
constitutional power of the land, that for the vindication of whose 
authority the war was begun, had declared their readiness to ac- 
cept the King’s terms; and this had been brought about by the 
blunders of the leaders of the Army in accepting the Self-denying 
Ordinance. But the .rue nation of England and its truest repre- 
sentatives, its soldiers, took the step which saved English liberty, 
although the step was a stride across a thousand formulas and 
conventions. 

In all essential respects, the present situation is a parallel to that 
of 1649. Mr. Tilden has received the votes of those who desire 
to reverse the policy of the war, to weaken and decentralize the 
national government, to restore the system of State Rights, and 
to remand the Southern negro to a position of virtual slavery, both 
political and industrial. Against his election every northern state 
that heartily supported the war, including all of New York except 
her disloyal metropolis, and excluding with New York City her 
two suburbs on the East and the West, have deposited their votes. 
The line of division runs exactly as it did in 1862-4; and the 
South has any suffrage to cast in the matter through the blunder 
of her reconstruction, a blunder made in the vain hope that the 
negro would have the political stamina necessary to make him the 
political balance of his former masters. The vote of the Republi- 
can party is the vote of what was during the war and is still in 
every sense but the technical one, the American nation. It is the 
vote of the states which have decreed and accepted our new political 
status, and whose ideas are embodied in those great amendments, 
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which are the best clauses in the whole document. It is the vote 
of those, who, in every country under heaven except our own, and 
in our own if we had not been led and ruled by doctrinaires, 
would alone elect the President and the Congress for a long 
period to come. And that the foolish restrictions upon this their 
natural right,—the right of a victory whose real results have never 
been accepted by the defeated—will remain the permanent law of 
the land, is rendered improbable by all the historical experience 
of the civilized world. 

This instinct it is, the conviction that the right and the power of 
the South and its allies are bare technicalities, which has united the 
great mass of the Republican party in supporting their leaders in 
contesting Mr. Tilden’s election. They are fighting technicality 
with technicality, and they mean to fight it to the end. But let us 
not be misunderstood here; we are not speaking of definite plans 
for the future which have been formed either by the Republican 
party or its leaders. We are trying to discern and to describe the 
deeper currents of feeling which occupy the public mind, and 
which take shape in definite ideas and plans in the instant of a 
practical emergency. And such an emergency will have come 
when the Southern representatives and their Northern allies resist 
the inauguration of Mr. Hayes, if he be declared elected. Nor do 
we foresee any violent coups d'etat or revolutions, for none such will 
be needed. No State that was in the Rebellion has any security 
for its status inside the Union, except a law of Congress which is 
as liable to repeal as any other law ; and the Southern representa- 
tives cannot refuse to recognize the regularly-inaugurated President 
of the United States, without giving the North the opportunity to 
repeal those laws. 


Tue fearful destruction of life by the burning of the Brooklyn 
theatre has caused a thrill of horror throughout the community, 
such as we have not experienced for many years. The loss of over 
three hundred lives, including that of an actor so well known and 
so widely esteemed as the younger Murdoch, the dreadful glimpses 
given us of the scenes of despair and death, the evidence of fright- 
ful mental and bodily suffering undergone by the victims, all con- 
spire to prompt the demand for greater safeguards and more 
active precaution in connection with all our places of public resort. 
Most of our theatres seem to be little else than vast tinder-boxes, 
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and it seems quite possible that many of them, as in this instance, 
are all but unprovided with any means for the extinction of fire. 
And on the other hand, there seems to be no restraint, either of law 
or custom, to prevent the adoption of the most dangerous accumu- 
lation and arrangement of articles upon the stage. In this instance 
the ordinary resource of cutting away the burning “fly” and letting 
it fall on the stage would have been sufficient, had there not been 
erected on the stage itself an edifice of the most combustible ma- 
terials, which at once spread the flames. A law to compel the 
Fire Insurance Companies doing business in the city to jointly in- 
sure all its places of amusement, and to vest in the agents of these 
Companies rights of inspection and regulation, would probably ac- 
complish the end in view. But in the existing state of public opin- 
ion, between the recklessness of the public and the greediness of 
those who purvey for their amusement, no less efficacious method 
would be sufficient. 

The clergy instead of insisting on this inference from the occur- 
rence, take it as a ground for denouncing the theatre as a corrupt- 
ing and dangerous institution, connecting this sad premise and these 
favorite conclusions by a logic more feminine than forcible. Some 
of them could not with any consistency speak of creating and en- 
forcing safeguards for the protection of life in public places, since 
in defiance of the law and in violation of the pledges given to the 
Insurance Companies, they allow the aisles of their churches to be 
obstructed by chairs, whenever the audience overflows the pews. 
Now we cannot say what is the duty of any individual man 
as to attending such places, in view of the character of the 
theatre as it is. “ Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind,” and act accordingly, as Paul advised the Christ- 
ians of Philippi in a similar case. But we do say that 
the hostile attitude taken by the Church towards the theatre 
as an institution, instead of promoting the moral interests 
of society, does them a grievous injury. It injures the actors— 
not all of them having the moral stamina needed to render them 
virtuously insensible to a social proscription of this sort. It in- 
jures those who visit the theatre, by creating in their minds a need- 
less conflict between the sense of rightful liberty and the sense of 
bounden duty. The moral sense is always corrupted when a made 
or artificial sin is held up by authoritative teachers as equally bad 
with a real transgression of the moral law. 


¢ 
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The love of dramatic representations is an innocent liking, which 
is innate in the human mind, and not even to suit the Churches, 
will the Creator of man remake him. Especially “there is in the 
very substance of the” Anglo-Saxon “mind that which naturally 
predisposes us to sympathy with the drama, and this, though we 
are perhaps the most untheatrical of all people. The love of ac- 
tion, the impatience of abstraction, the equity which leads us to de- 
sire that every one may have a fair hearing, the reserve which had 
rather detect personal experience than have it announced—tenden- 
cies all easily perverted to evil, yet capable of the noblest cultiva- 
tion—seem to explain the fact that writers of this kind should have 
flourished so greatly among us, and that scarcely any others should 
permanently interest us” (F. D. Maurice). The instinct even comes 
out in the “unco guid” themselves. No scheme of theology has 
ever been so popular with our severest Protestants as that of Coc- 
ceius, who threw it into the form of a divine drama of redemption; 
and dramatic preachers, such as the Welshman Christmas Evans, 
have always enjoyed the highest popularity. And no lecturer is so 
much a favorite with them as Mr. Gough, who is an actor pur et 
simple. The old Scotch Protestants wisely recognized this truth. 
They confessed that Sir David Lyndsey’s dramas had prepared the 
way for John Knox’s sermons; they made provision for the due 
regulation of the theatre, giving the Presbyteries a voice in the 
matter. And a Church Historian of those times tells us that a 
certain event occurred in John Knox’s presence while he was see- 
ing a play acted. It was from the Puritans that the present tradi- 
tion of the churches has come down to us; but even the Puritans, 
when brought to face the practical question, did not go so far as to 
close the theatre. One was kept open in London all through Com- 
monwealth times. And the great Puritan poet, besides giving a 
thoroughly dramatic cast and spirit to his two epics, has left us 
two of the finest dramatic pieces in the world’s literature. 


THE eminent services rendered by Mr. John Welsh, as chairman 
of the Centennial Board of Finance, could not with propriety have 
failed to receive some recognition from his fellow-citizens. To 
have taken no action in the matter, would have been to do vio- 
lence to feelings shared by all classes among us. It was at first 
proposed that the testimonial take some tangible shape, such as an 
appropriate piece of plate. But it was found that the endowment 
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of achair in the University of Pennsylvania would better accord 
both with the amount of the subscriptions pledged or expected, 
and with the preferences of Mr. Welsh himself. The sum of fifty 
thousand dollars has already been secured, and will be expended, 
not in the erection of a new professorship, but in the endowment of 
one of those already in existence,—that of History and English 
Literature, we believe. This Professorship will, of course, hereafter 
bear Mr. Welsh’s name, and the occasion of its endowment will 
be commemorated by a tablet in the College Chapel. 

There is an eminent fitness in this method of expressing the 
regard felt for Mr. Welsh by his townsmen. He has been fora 
long time a Trustee of the University, and his devotion to its wel- 
fare has been the parallel of that which he exhibited in the Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance. As it has already been announced in 
the New York World, and evidently upon official authority, we 
need not hesitate to say here that the revenues of the University 
are not at present equal to its expenses, and the responsibility of 
the annual deficit thus created falls, of course, upon Mr. Welsh and 
his associates in the Board of Trustees—men of the same spirit as 
himself. This endowment will by so much reduce the deficit. Now, 
the Board think it would be impossible to reduce the expenses of 
the University much below their present amount, without seriously 
impairing its efficiency. We agree, therefore, with some of the 
city papers in thinking that the amount of this Testimonial Fund 
might very properly be enlarged to a sum far beyond that already 
reached, and that not one but several chairs should receive an 
endowment at this time. The fifty thousand dollars was subscribed 
quietly and privately, without any appeal to the general public; 
and when its completion and its destination were announced, there 
were excited both approval and regret—regret that others besides 
its donors, or even the general public, had not been given the 
opportunity to contribute to it. 
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ART INDUSTRIES.! 


T IS with feelings of great pleasure that I appear before you 
this evening, for now I am in a country that I have long wished 
to visit. For years I have regarded you as pioneers in all 
mechanical progress, and as the most enterprising of commercial 
nations. As the inhabitants of a new country you have had great 
difficulties to surmount, yet these you have overcome one after the 
other by that indomitable energy which has led you already to 
take your place amongst the foremost nations of the world, and I 
cannot but think that the day is near at hand when you will be 
enabled to remove your import duties, and yet successfully com- 
pete with the various manufactures of the world. 

The last thing that a new country can cultivate is art. You 
must till the soil, you mast sow your crops, you must reap your 
harvests, you must rear your cattle, you mst build dwellings 
which shall give you shelter from the weather, and all this 
must be done before you commence to consider art. The log 
hut comes before the fine architectural edifice, and many of your 
towns have passed during our generation from being a mere con- 
course of shanties to cities of palaces; thus you have done in a few 
years what it has taken many countries generations to achieve. 

To me it appears that nothing could be more wise than your 
manner of celebrating your victory. You are not men of war, but 
are men of peace. You are not celebrating your conquest by de- 
stroying a civilization which you have so perfectly built up in one 
hundred years; but you are seeking further advancement in knowl- 
edge of what is noble and true. Your conduct echoes the motto 
which Longfellow has put into your mouths—£xcelsior. You 
have commemorated your triumphs by an Exhibition} in which 
man peacefully and fairly competes with man for honor and glory; 
and that man who has shown himself to be most able to lead his 
fellows onward towards advancement and prosperity is your most 
worthy exhibitor. 





1 The first of three lectures delivered in Philadelphia at the request of the Penn- 
syluania Museum and School of Industrial Art, by Christopher Dresser, Ph. D., F. 
L. S., F. E. B. S., etc., of London, author of “ The Principles of Decorative Design,” 
“Unity in Variety,” etc. The other two lectures will follow in subsequent numbers. 
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It is not your Exhibition, however, from which I think you will 
derive your greatest permanent benefit, but from the museum and 
art schools which you are about so nobly to found, and which I 
am sure you will liberally endow; these will be lasting monu- 
ments to your glory, and monuments which will do more towards 
enabling you to compete successfully with foreign manufactures 
than anything that you have yet done. Upto the year 1851—a 
memorable year to us—we English were behind almost every nation 
of the world in knowledge of art as applied to industries ; but, per- 
ceiving our shortcomings, our legislature extended our system of 
art teaching throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
It also granted a small sum of money with a view to the purchase 
of certain manufactured objects which it was desirable to place be- 
fore our manufacturers for study, and these, it was arranged, should 
form the nucleus of a permanent museum. Our art schools and 
this museum have exerted a more and more powerful influence 
over the manufacturers, the designers, and the native buyers of 
our productions, and the result has been such as to cause the late 
Emperor of the French to say, after the International Exhibition of 
Paris, in 1867, that while the French had made little progress 
during the ten preceding years, the advancement of the English in 
art as applied to industries had been so rapid that England 
must be regarded as a dangerous rival. And your Professor Ware, 
of the Boston Institute of Technology, does us the honor of saying 
“at the Universal Exhibition of 1851 England found herself, by gen- 
eral consent, almost at the bottom of the list, among all the countries 
of the world, in respect to her art manufactures; only the United 
States, among the great nations, stood below her. The first re- 
sult of this discovery was the establishment of schools of art in 
every large town. At the Paris Exhibition of 1867, England stood 
among the foremost, and in some branches of manufacture, dis- 
tanced thegnost artistic nations.” 

The fact of our advancement in knowledge of art as applied to 
industries is patent to the world, and between the year 1867 and 
the time of holding the Vienna Exhibition it was scarcely less 
rapid than it was during the preceding sixteen years. But what 
has been the cause of this strangely rapid advancement? Professor 
Ware not only gives us the fact, but he also shows the cause of 
our progress. “It was the schools of art, and the great collection 
of works of industrial art at the South Kensington Museum, that 
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accomplished this result ;’ and then follows the painful remark, 
“the United States still held her place at the foot of the column.” 
I am sure that you will not be offended with anything that I may 
say, for if I make painful remarks it will be with the view of promot- 
ing your individual and national prosperity. I have pleasure in 
speaking to you as one true friend should speak to another; and 
this leads me to say that while for enterprise, energy, perseverance, 
and progress, you are foremost amongst the nations of the earth, 
you are yet, to a great extent, ignorant of the laws which govern 
the production of decorative compositions, and of the principles 
which should regulate the application of ornament to objects. But 
to me you appear to have most to learn respecting the harmonies 
and contrasts of color. 

This I can truthfully say, however, that in my opinion you have 
all the qualities which are necessary to the formation of one of the 
greatest schools of ornament that the world has ever known. In 
what people has the faculty of invention been so conspicuous as it 
is in you? and all ornamental design results primarily from the 
exercise of this faculty. You have also vigor and power as na- 
tional characteristics ; and what is ornament without vigor? it is a 
dead and withered leaf in which the sap of life has ceased to flow. 
Since I came amidst you I have seen pieces of ornament which 
for energy and power surpass anything that I have before seen. 
There is a soda-fountain by the entrance to the Continental Hotel, 
in this city, on the back of which gold incised ornament is 
wrought: this ornament is most excellent. And surely in many of 
your buildings there is much decoration that is good, yet I cannot 
say that great faults do not also abound; but the edifices are 
often noble, and vigorous, and stately, and the shortcomings are 
those which are due to the smaller opportunities of study, which 
a new country necessarily affords, than a continent which has en- 
joyed a civilization of a thousand years. a 

Your quick perception of what is true, the readiness with which 
you apply principles when once perceived to be right, and the 
perseverance by which you triumph over difficulties, leads me to 
believe that before ten years have passed your industries will 
take a leading place for art excellence amidst the nations of the 
world. At present what is good in ornament appears to spring 
rather from your architects than from your designers; yet your 
designers must also become men of education if your art indus- 
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tries are to prosper. But it is this ignorance which you are now 
about to dispel. You are founding in this great city a museum of 
art objects, and schools for art instruction, which, if properly or- 
ganized and conducted, will do more for you than you can even 
imagine or hope; and I mistake the American character if it does 
not as quickly embrace the opportunities which these schools and 
this museum will afford of gaining art knowledge, as we embraced 
the opportunity afforded by ours, and if it does not apply the 
knowledge gained with that energy which is so characteristic of 
the nation. 


I desire to address you upon art industries. And first let me say 
to you that art has a money value, and that in some cases it may 
lend a value to an object greater than that of the material of which 
the object consists, even when the object is formed of priceless 
matter, as rare marbles, scarce woods, or silver or gold. 

I remember a lecturer on art at the old Central School of Design 
in London showing three marmalade-pots, in each of which a 
pound of the best Dundee marmalade was sold. The first was a 
plain jar, in which one pound of the best marmalade was sold for 14 
cents; in the next, which had a thistle embossed on the side, but 
the jar was still white, one pound of the same marmalade was sold 
for 18 cents; while in the third, which was decorated with a col- 
ored spray of the orange, a pound of the same marmalade was 
sold for 24 cents. Yet neither jar cost two cents more than the 
plain one. Art then has a commercial, or money, value. 

Let me now direct your attention to a brief consideration of dec- 
orative forms, with the view of showing you that there is something 
in ornament beyond mere prettiness or external beauty, and that 
ornament may express the knowledge and refinement of its pro- 
ducer, or his coarseness, ignorance and vulgarity. Few great 
civilizations have ever arisen upon this earth without a national 
style of ornament accompanying them. The ancient Egyptians 
raised a vast civilization, but with it sprung up a peculiar style of 
ornament. Decorative figures were drawn on temple and palace, 
on cups and on urns, on dresses and on tombs, but all of these 
ornaments bore a sort of resemblance to one another—a resem- 
blance which enables us at this distant time to say, upon seeing 
any one of them, that it was produced by the ancient Egyptians, 

The civilization of ancient Greece was as marked as that of 
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Egypt, and its ornaments were as characteristic; but they again 
bear to each other a resemblance by which we perceive, however 
they may be used, or however they may be met with, that they are 
of Greek origin. 

With the increasing power of Rome, characteristic ornaments 
had birth, and certain decorations became associated with the 
great Roman empire. In like manner the mighty civilizations of 
China, India, Persia, Arabia,and Japan, each produced ornaments 
which became typical of particular peoples and particular ages. 

To those who have never given thought to this subject, it may 
appear strange that an educated ornamentist can say to what age 
and to what people any particular ornament, if of national style, 
owes its origin; but a moment's reflection will show that in deter- 
mining the age and nationality of an ornament, he is only applying 
a degree of perception that is common to us all. You can see 
the difference between various kinds of writing, and if you re- 
ceive twelve letters from twelve friends, you name the writer of 
each while viewing the address on the envelope. Those of you 
who are in the habit of receiving letters from the various European 
countries will also have perceived national differences of style in 
writing—thus you say that one letter is from France, one is from 
Germany, one is from Italy, and so on. In order to discover the 
nation from which the letter came, you do not feel it necessary 
that you read it. Thus no errors of idiom aid you, nor any 
imperfections of spelling; and while you mentally feel the differ- 
ences, you could scarcely say what enables you to refer the 
production of each letter to a particular country. It is so in 
detecting styles of ornament. While it is difficult in some cases 
to explain wherein the ornaments of one nation differ from those 
of another, there is yet a something which the cultivated eye 
detects as peculiar to the ornaments of each particular age and of 
each particular people. In some cases, however, dissimilarities 
are so obvious that all can at once perceive them. 

Having seen that a particular development of decorative art, or 
of ornamental forms, accompanied each great civilization in its de- 
velopment, glory and decay, we must notice that the ornaments 
produced by each people were not simply meaningless forms, re- 
sulting from the caprices of their producers, but were forms ex- 
pressive of national peculiarities of character, of religious faith, of 
wants and of feelings, as well as of individual idiosyncracies; and 
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that the form which expression took was to an extent governed by 
the material at command for the formation of the ornaments. 

With the view of showing that good ornament is not merely a 
combination of forms and of colors arranged simply to make 
the object on which they are wrought pretty, and with the hope 
of proving the popular notion that ornaments have no higher 
purpose than that of lending beauty to whatever they invest, to be 
a grievous error, I will briefly allude to certain characteristics 
and qualities of a few of the national styles of ornament which 
have accompanied the greatest civilizations that the world has 
known; and I beg of you to notice the manner in which these 
ornaments reveal the knowledge or ignorance of the peoples who 
created them; how they often manifest high culture and great 
learning on the part of those who originated them, and how they 
have frequently been the means whereby moral teaching has been 
achieved. 

Going back to the earliest historic ornament of which the date is 
authenticated—the Egyptian,—we notice that it is largely formed 
of two plants—the lotus or blue water-lily (zymphea cerulea) and the 
papyrus or paper-plant (papyrus antiqguorum); both being the subject 
of a rigid and characteristic conventional treatment. The drawing 
of these plants, when used in ornament, was severe, and the flowers, 
or,heads, were chosen for delineation when just bursting from the 
bud; or, in other words, ata moment when the manifestation of 
the power of vegetable life is greatest. The severity of the draw- 
ing in every delineation of these plants is an expression of the 
Egyptian character, and shows the manner in which mental “feel- 
ing” is expressed in form. I will ask you to notice—as a special 
proof that the ornaments of past ages have not been mere mean- 
ingless forms—that national characteristics, as well as individual 
feeling, have always been impressed upon ornaments; and that an 
ornament has been as truly a manifestation of special thought as 
written words. Indeed, when the mass of people composing any 
great nation have been unlettered, ornaments have taken the place 
of letters, and teaching has been achieved b¥ the agency of deco- 
rative forms. 

The severity of the drawing of the lotus and of the papyrus by 
the Egyptians is an expression, I have said, of the Egyptian char- 
acter. The Egyptians were great slave-owners; they were hard 
task-masters, and the austerity of character which their words and 
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acts revealed found expression also in their decorative forms. It 
was the priests who designed the ornaments, and it was the priests 
who oppressed the people. But in all Egyptian drawing stateliness 
and dignity are mingled with the severity, for the Egyptians were 
a noble people—noble among nations, noble in the greatness of 
their power, noble in the perfection of their arts. The character 
of a people, then, finds expression in national ornaments. 

Egyptian houses were first formed of bundles of papyrus. These 
bundles placed together vertically constituted the walls; and a 
thatch of the same plant, or of leaves, formed the roof. The finest 
decorated columns of Egypt show the origin of an Egyptian house 
as fully and as clearly as if the record was in words; for they 
consist of well-arranged bundles of the Nile bulrush—the papyrus 
—with withes and a broad band of coarse linen, on which hiero- 
glyphics were painted, tied around. A decorated column in this 
instance reveals to us the origin of a national style of architecture, 
and the character—as the severity and the dignity—of the people 
by whom the column was created. 

Just in proportion as a work is a manifestation of mind, of 
knowledge, of refinement, of power, or of wisdom, so is it valuable, 
provided that the manifestation be of good qualities. The mani- 
festation of uncultivated mind, of perverted knowledge, or of mis- 
applied power, would not be pleasant; but if the manifestation is: of 
cultivated mind, of knowledge such as is desirable, of power 
rightly directed, then the greater the manifestation of these quali- 
ties made by a work the more excellent it is. I have said that 
when a people has been illiterate, decorative forms have frequently 
been employed with the view of teaching moral and religious 
lessons. Egyptian ornaments will enable me to illustrate my 
statement. Over every door and over every window-opening in 
Egypt was placed a singular ornament consisting of a ball, two 
asps, and two extended wings. The drawing of this symbol is 
very grand; the wings, which are widely and firmly extended, rep- 
resented the protection which the kingdom of Egypt afforded ; the 
asps expressed dominion, and the ball the sun, or the source of 
life. The priests taught, and the people believed, that no evil spirit 
could enter where this symbol was. And we are told in the scrip- 
tures that the blood of the lamb slain at the passover was ordered 
to be placed on the lintel, the very place occupied by this winged 
globe—the symbol of protection. 
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The majority of Egyptian ornaments are symbols, that is, they 
express ideas which are not apparent to those uninstructed in their 
significance. One man may look at Arabic characters and receive 
from them information; but to those unacquainted with the lan- 
guage they are mere forms, and are not the symbols of thought. 
All symbols, whether they be letters, or figures, or decorative 
forms, are only intelligible to those who have been informed of 
their meaning. Egyptian ornament consists largely of symbolic 
forms; but having called attention to this fact, I must pass on. 

Greek ornament followed the Egyptian, having arisen with a 
fresh civilization. But the Greeks, being more cultivated as a 
people than the Egyptians, dispensed with symbolism, and made 
the expression of beauty, refinement and knowledge their highest 
aim. The Greek strove to form in his mind a perfectly beautiful 
ideal model ; and then to realize in matter his perfect mental con- | 
ception, in such a manner as should mostsfully reveal his knowl- 
edge. When we view Greek ornament, we must consider to what 
extent beauty, refinement, vigor and knowledge are revealed by it, 
and in proportion as it manifests these qualities so is it excellent. 
But mark: the revelation of knowledge—knowledge of natural 
laws, knowledge of the principles of beauty, knowledge of the 
greatest subtleties of refinement—knowledge of the most welcome 
modes of expressing vigor, made by some of their ornaments, is 
almost greater than words can express. 

Greek ornament is not symbolic, yet in a sense its every shape 
is a symbol of the refinement and knowledge of the age which 
called it forth. The Greeks were feelingly alive to the laws, forces 
and gifts of nature, and “ conceiving God in the image of man, they 
made men like gods.” And thus believing that man could at- 
tain to the attributes of a god by culture, refinement and heroism, 
they devoted themselves to the highest intellectual improvement, 
and during successive generations sought more and more to em- 
body their utmost subtleties of refinement in the few ornaments 
they created. 

I cannot call your attention to all the great national styles of 
decoration, with the view of showing you that ornamental forms 
have been a means whereby thought and sentiment have been ex- 
pressed. Passing then without notice the gorgeous and charac- 
teristic combinations of shapes andof colors which arose with the 
civilization of India, Formosa, China and Japan, I may say in rela- 
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tion to that marvelous system of enrichment which sprang up in 
Arabia—a country to which we owe so much—that their sumptu- 
ous wall decorations were little more than copies in stone of the 
tissues which the Arabs wove while yet leading a nomadic life. 

Arabian ornament gave rise to the Moorish—or Alhambraic— 
and the Turkish styles; and these we may regard as bearing the 
same relation to the Arabian that a dialect does to a language. 
These three styles, or this one style with its dialects, were to an 
extent an outgrowth of the Mohammedan religion; hence to the 
rights, usages, and injunctions of the Koran we have to look in order 
that we may fully understand certain of their qualities. But to 
the most casual observer these styles of ornament present a perfect 
mystery of beauty. In some of their compositions there is a 
breaking up of the decorated surface into parts such as bear to one 
_ another a proportional relation of the most subtle order, there is 
an intricacy of plot in the design which is of the most ingenious 
character, a simplicity of detail which causes us to marvel when 
we contemplate the art-effects achieved with such simple forms, 
and a general Harmony of all the parts, both in form and color, so 
that together they form one concordant whole which is perfectly 
charming. Thus the cultivated intellect in this case, as well as in 
that of the Greeks, impressed itself upon time through the instru- 
mentality of beautiful forms. 

Just as a style of ornament lent itself to any particular faith, or 
form of worship, so it became modified in character; thus we have 
a Buddhistic modification, a Brahminic modification, and an Islamic 
modification of ornament. Climate also influences style; and as I 
have before said, the material at command for the formation of 
ornaments necessarily governs, to an extent, their aspect. 

I need not dwell upon what is generally known as Christian 
art, for the manner in which decorative forms have expressed 
Christian ideas is probably more or less familiar to all. I may 
recall, however, that much that has been regarded as of Christian 
origin has arisen in paganism. The nimbus around the head of 
our Lord and of saints is common to the gods of India, Persia, 
and Japan; and is a legacy of fire-worship grafted upon Christian 
art. And so are other Christian symbols; but we must ever re- 
member that Christian art arose in Byzantium—now Constantino- 
ple—and at first consisted of mere Pagan forms, but slightly 
altered. In order that we may fully understand an art, we must 
know its history. 
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Before dismissing Christian art, I may just remind you of a 
strange form which it took under the Celts during the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth centuries of our era. Worked at by monks in 
the seclusion of the monastery, ornaments of characteristic style 
were produced, such as reveal an amount of loving, pains-taking 
labor as do few of the works of any past age. 

I have reviewed briefly, too briefly I fear to have done more 
than open lines of thought, a few of the leading styles of orna- 
ment—styles which have arisen with great civilizations which they 
have accompanied through their development, glory, and decay— 
with the view of showing that ornaments are not mere meaning- 
less forms, but are the exponents of faiths, of feelings, and of the 
culture of the peoples who produced them. 

The Egyptian is most stately, and is that style which best hands 
down historical facts. (It tells us of the primitive dwellings which 
gave it birth; it speaks of the severity of-the rulers and yet of 
their nobleness; and in many ways reveals to us the greatness of 
the empire which called it forth. The Greek is most refined in its 
individual forms, and manifests the greatest amount of knowledge 
of natural laws. The Arabian is intricately beautiful, giving soft 
mingled effects, and is a noble expression of the feelings of the 
Arab’s mind, and of the Arab’s faith. The Celtic manifests such 
conscientious labor as only results from religious convictions, and 
the thirteenth century Gothie is unrivaled in elevating tendencies ; 
while the Roman, the Pompeian, and the Renaissance, are alike 
false, debased, and impure, and speak only of lust, of conquest and 
of pride. These are the general expressions of the various styles, 
but the individual ornaments of all ages reveal the character of the 
men who created them, as well as the peculiarities of national style. 
Leaving the past, however, let us come to the present, and observe 
the extent to which various nations now succeed in expressing 
ideas by the agency of decorative forms. 

In the Japanese court of the Vienna Exhibition was the robe of 
a prince or daimio, and in my judgment it was the finest dress 
that I have ever seen. The pattern of this rare garment consisted of 
many-colored flowers and butterflies, arranged irregularly upon a 
cloth-of-gold ground. The flowers were not foreshortened or 
shaded, but were treated as flat ornaments, which are befitting dec- 
orations of a flat surface. The butterflies were also flatly treated, 
and were mingled with the flowers in a most harmonious manner. 
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It is not, however, simply the color harmony to which I wish to 
call your attention, nor the beauty of the drawing, nor the consist- 
ent treatment of the flowers and flies, but to the thought realized 
in the work—Swmmer / 

No one could look upon this beautiful dress without feeling the 
influence of the sunny ground, of the profusion of richly-colored 
bloom, of the gay and glorious insects which appeared to hover over 
the flowers; and the influence makes us feel that it is summer 
while we gaze. The very insects appeared to be sunning them- 
selves, the blossoms appeared radiant with light; and the whole 
aspect was that of a bed of flowers where a thousand blooms vied 
with beautiful flies, each striving to emit the largest share of radi- 
ance, and glory, and light. Yet all this is achieved without the 
violation of the most rigid art principles. But by the employment 
of truthful means more can always be achieved than by resorting 
to falsehood ; no merely imitative treatment of flowers could pos- 
sibly have conveyed the thought of summer so well as this conven- 
tional treatment did; and here we are pleased with the consistency 
of the means employed, as the surface is befittingly decorated, 
while if the rendering had been naturalistic, we should have been 
offended by inappropriateness. 

Everywhere in Japanese work we have the stork occurring. I 
have a gift-bowl on the back of which is delineated in a most art- 
istic manner a storm at sea, with storks driven in the wind. The 
crested waves are rolling and breaking, and the clouds come near 
to the waters; but there is more than a mere storm portrayed here, 
for the stork is, with the Japanese, the emblem of long life, and the 
wish that life may be long, although storms and troubles occur, is 
expressed in this drawing of birds and of storm. In passing we 
may remark that bowls which are intended for gifts in Japan often 
have a pleasant wish, or symbol, at the bottom, which, through its 
position, is discovered by the receiver with surprise, and hence 
with special pleasure. 

On a bowl from China which was shown in the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion were three ornamental panels, situated amidst intricate and 
characteristic ornament. In one of these panels was a convention- 
ally-treated spray of the apricot, in another was the sacred bean, 
and in the third was the chrysanthemum. These sprays not only 
formed a pleasant contrast with the purely ideal ornaments, but con- 
veyed to the minds of the people for whom the work was made a 
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poetic thought—the apricot typified spring ; the sacred bean, sum- 
mer; and the chrysanthemum, autumn: and, besides this, the apri- 
cot is to them the emblem of beauty; the bean is sacred—Buddha 
sits in the flower; and the chrysanthemum is imperial. The vase 
was beautiful, its ornamentation was in every way consistent, and 
it conveyed to the mind the thought of spring and of beauty—or of 
beautiful spring—of summer and of God. 

Let us now turn from Japan and China to Persia, and there 
consider the common Mohammedan rugs or mats. Summarized, the 
characters of the majority of the small Persian mats are these: 
their patterns are simple, the proportion which one part of the 
design bears to the other is beautiful, the general treatment of the 
ornament is just and true, the decorative forms are refined, the 
parts of the ornament are combined in a simple, yet pleasant man- 
ner, and the colors are harmoniously blended. Mark all the 
beauty which this simple work presents ; the beauty of composition, 
the refined expression of ornament, and the perfection of harmony 
between the parts of the work—a harmony which causes this little 
carpet to appeal to the eye as a burst of soft concordant sounds 
does to the ear. When I look at such a work, I feel its full, rich, 
and harmonious utterances, and I am not dead to the more sub- 
dued, yet not less beautiful, secondary and tertiary harmonies of 
the secondary and tertiary parts, for these are as the varying notes 
of the rippling brook mingling with the deeper music of harmo- 
nious voices. And to what is all this harmony, or rather, concord 
of harmonies, dedicated? To the service of the Mohammedan’s 
god ; for the pattern of this prayer-carpet, for such it is, points in one 
direction; and the devotee sets the point towards Mecca, the sacred 
city of his spiritual king. Here again we have decorative art in 
association with religion. 

We now perceive that one great beauty of oriental ornament is 
its poetical significance. What is art without poetry? An orna- 
mental form is as a mere solitary word of a language; a line is as 
a letter of an alphabet; what are the letters unless they make 
words ? what are words unless they make sentences? and what are 
sentences unless they convey ideas? Ornamental forms should 
make compositions which speak of the knowledge of the draughts- 
man, of his perception of refinement, of his power over color, and 
of the education, wants, and tastes of the people for whom they are 
created. This they should always do, but they may do more. They 
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may remind us of the dell where the blue-bells grow; they may 
tell of the fading year; they may call up thoughts of joy and of 
spring, of evening and of shade, of duties to be performed, of 
pleasures to be enjoyed, of rights imposed, or of ten thousand wel- 
come ideas or emotions of the soul; and all this they may do 
without violating the simplest canons of art. 


We have this evening devoted ourselves to the consideration of 
decorative forms as a means of expressing knowledge and refined 
mental conceptions. I have already shown you that ornamental 
shapes have in times past revealed, and that they still do reveal, 
the knowledge of those by whom they were called into existence, 
and that they are capable of expressing poetic thought; but there 
is yet another point from which our subject may be viewed. 

In the design of many art works we have first to construct and 
then to decorate the object. This has to be done when we create 
a tea-pot, a jug, a coal-box, a chair, a wine-glass, or anything 
that has a cubical form. In all such cases we have to consider 
the formation of the work, and then its beautification; but the 
consideration of structure must precede that of beauty. If an ob- 
ject which is intended to meet utilitarian ends is, when formed, 
beautiful, the structuralist says, so much the better; but if it is 
verily ugly he cares not, for he is a utilitarian only. The true 
ornamentist is, at the same time, a utilitarian and an artist; he 
constructs, but the laws of beauty govern all his creations. He 
will not give to any object a shape which is not at the same time 
both useful and beautiful; and the more skilful the ornamentist, the 
more useful and the more beautiful will his productions be. 

All that is added to what is useful with the view of rendering 
the object beautiful is of decorative character, and every shape 
formed in accordance with the laws of beauty is an ornamental 
shape. I ask you to consider with me ornamental shapes—as the 
shapes of such tea-pots, jugs, coal-boxes, etc., as have been pro- 
duced with the intention of being beautiful as well as useful, as 
capable of expressing the knowledge and refinement of their pro- 
ducers. 

Let me describe to you a Turkish water-vessel, such as I 
procured in the Vienna Exhibition. Its body is somewhat egg- 
shaped, and downwards it is continued as a tapering foot, rough 
with perforations ; upwards it terminates with three small necks, 
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surmounted by a funnel-shaped member. From the upper part of 
the egg-shaped body a small spout protrudes in an upward direc- 
tion, and opposite to the spout is a handle which is also small; 
in the funnel-shaped orifice there is a piece of clay which is perfo- 
rated with small holes, and the whole vessel is porous. 

If a water-vessel is properly constructed, we can discern from it 
much of the character of the people who made it, and of the coun- 
try whence it came; but without going into this matter, let us con- 
sider the Turkish water-vessel which I have just described. 

When water is to be collected this vessel is so placed in a pond 
or river, that it is immersed to a height anything less than the ori- 
fice of the spout. The rough and elongated foot is stuck in the 
mud at the bottom, and thus the vessel is prevented from falling 
and from altering its position. The porosity of the body permits 
the water to percolate through it, hence it is at the same time a 
water-vessel and a filter; the funnel-shaped neck allows water, 
that has been poured from the vessel and is not required for 
present use, to return to it; the clay grating prevents the ingress 
of insects; and the very quality which causes it to act as a filter 
when collecting water assists in keeping the water cool when the 
vessel is in the house, by encouraging evaporation. 

To me it appears that we have here a vessel of the utmost utili- 
tarian value, yet it is also beautiful. While beautiful and pictur- 
esque, it is so thoroughly and obviously adapted to the performance 
of a certain work, that from merely seeing it for a short time we 
could safely assert that water is bad in Turkey where such vessels 
are used, and that it is collected from ponds and rivers in the 
manner that I have described. 

Time will not permit my giving further illustrations, but the 
example just given is sufficient to show that knowledge and re- 
finement may be expressed in an object of daily use. The de- 
signer of this Turkish water-vessel was obviously a man of 
knowledge and of refined culture. The object is eminently useful; 
hence the creator of the work had very exact knowledge of the 
wants which his vessel was to meet, and he had also an amount of 
skill sufficient to enable him very perfectly to meet the various 
requirements, and he was so fully an artist that his utilitarian pro- 
ductions were of beautiful shape. 

With the view of utilizing the lesson just learned, and of show- 
ing how we should proceed when we have a common object to 
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construct, let us design a coal-box.. But in doing so we must 
divest our minds of what we usually see around us; for some of 
the coal-boxes with which we are familiar are formed of iron, some 
of zinc, some of wood. Some, while formed of iron, are yet so 
painted as to resemble wood in appearance. Some are ornamented 
with photographs, some with engravings, and some with bad orna- 
ment; but, with the exception of a few of the wooden coal-boxes, 
all are bad, while many violate every principle of both utility and 
beauty. A coal-box should be so formed that the shovel with 
which the coal is to be removed from it should find resistance at a 
point easily reached, and the coal should always be found at this 
point; the box should stand securely, and be capable of being car- 
ried with as much ease as possible. Also, the material of which 
it is formed should be suitable; and it should be used with econ- 
omy, and in the most simple and befitting manner. 


To me the coal-box here sketched meets the case. It is formed 
of wood, which is an appropriate material, as coals do not make a 
great noise when placed in or taken from a vessel formed of this 
substance; the shovel meets with resistance at the lower angle, 
and here the coals are always found, however few they be. The 
box stands securely and can be carried easily, and the wood is 
used in the most simple manner and with the utmost economy. 

If we would but take every object that we employ in daily life, 
singly, and consider the wants that it is intended to meet, the material 
at our command for its formation, and the simplest, most natural 
and most economical method of using the material, we should 
soon arrive at an improved class of domestic utensils. 

Having achieved the production of what is useful, let us seek 
also to realize beauty. A few chamfers,a little carving, or a small 
amount of painted ornament, is all that is necessary in order that 
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our coal-box become an object of beauty as well as of usefulness; 
indeed, a mere crest on the lid, or a pair of well-hammered hinges, 
will suffice for the ornamentation of such a work. 

I must now dismiss this part of my subject with these brief con- 
siderations; but in doing so I ask you—the buyers of common ob- 
jects—to join me in considering the utility and beauty of whatever 
you purchase; and I earnestly beseech you, as ladies and gentlemen 
desirous of national advancement, to bestow your patronage on 
what is both useful and beautiful. 

Do we not now see that the knowledge or ignorance, refinement 
or coarseness, of the creator of our object is revealed in his every 
work? If he draws an ornament, that drawing will reveal his char- 
acter and his learning; if he designs a kettle, the extent of his 
knowledge of the requirements to be met, and of his ability to con- 
struct an object which shall meet the requirements, is manifested. 
We cannot in any way express a knowledge which we do not pos- 
sess. Yet how is it with us generally? Structurally, nine-tenths 
of our chairs, tables and couches are wrong, for they are formed 
upon principles which are absurd when wood is the material of 
which they are made; the wood is cut across the grain, hence the 
maximum amount of weakness is obtained with the greatest ex- 
penditure of material. We hang our curtains upon a pole, or rod, 
which is necessary in order to their support, and then we hide the 
rod with absurd valances, which are alike without utility and beauty. 
We have one set of fire-irons for show and another for use, as 
though fire-irons were ornaments merely. Why not have knives 
and forks for use and knives and forks to look at? Why not have 
seats to sit in and seats for show? (But I fear that some do have 
these show seats.) Why not have books to read and books for 
ornament? Absurdities such as these must be done away with, 
and utility and beauty must be characteristic of every object. 

Our decorations are no better than the forms of our vessels, for 
they also serve to reveal the ignorance and coarseness of their pro- 
ducers. A room is to be furnished, but first it must be decorated. 
The ceiling is made white, because white looks clean; the walls 
are painted so that they may be washed, or are papered as paper 
is easily renewable. If paper is decided upon, a pretty pattern is 
selected; and then a carpet is bought, and if the paper is green the 
carpet must be green, or, at least, contain a large amount of this 
cheerful color; and the same rule holds good for window hangings 
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and chair covers. The wood of the furniture must be walnut, if 
that wood is in fashion; and the fire-irons and fender must be 
pretty and bright, as if intended to reflect distorted images of the 
visitors. A nice white wool hearth-rug completes the room, and 
the occupant is happy. 

This is the way the majority of our rooms are furnished, and yet 
the grossest ignorance of the most rudimentary principles of art is 
revealed by such a procedure. No room can ever be satisfactory 
from an art point of view if its ceiling is white. Harmony con- 
sists in the combination of pleasant contrasts; glitter is destructive 
to the sense of repose; and repose is an essential art quality. In 
this method of furnishing, the white ceiling destroys unity of ef- 
fect; the sameness of color presented by walls, carpet, and hang- 
ings is offensively monotonous; the destruction of repose resulting 
from the glitter of the fender and the whiteness of the hearth-rug 
accords with the excitement of a beer-house, but is altogether op- 
posed to refinement and good taste. And into such a method of 
furnishing, the thought, even, of the ornaments speaking to us of 
the knowledge of their producers, of their calling up pleasurable 
thoughts and welcome ideas, or of their giving a new charm to the 
landscape which we view from the window, never enters. Those 
who furnish thus ignorantly lose pleasures, and a source of con- 
tinual refinement, greater than I can express. But you are not al- 
together to blame for this state of things, lamentable as it is; but 
rather the ornamentists of your country, whose ignorance is such 
that its revelation in their works makes all that they produce offen- 
sive rather than welcome. We have /ozg ceased to look for, or ex- 
pect to find, a revelation of knowledge and of beautiful thought in 
patterns; yet we all feel the beauty of the rainbow where colors 
are harmoniously combined, and we all revel in the glories of the 
western sky when radiant with sunny hues. Who now thinks of 
seeking an expression of poetic thought and of refinement and 
knowledge in the pattern of a carpet, or the paper of a wall? yet 
no pattern, however simple, should fail to reveal the knowledge and 
refinement of its producer. 

But how can we expect the uneducated men who constitute the 
chief portion, and indeed almost the whole, of our designers of 
ornaments, to produce noble works? Uneducated as youths, un- 
traveled as men, without the means of seeing great art works or 
of procuring good illustrated books, which are always expensive, 
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how can they possibly produce what is ennobling, elevating, and 
exalting? e 

The education of an ornamentist should be of the highest and 
most refining character; he should be a trained scholar, a gentle- 
man and a poet; and yet, also, a utilitarian, having scientific know- 
ledge. And it is this which your museum and art schools will 
accomplish. Under the roof of your Centennial building he 
will be taught to draw, and will be instructed in all that may 
aid him in serving your manufactures; and in your museum he 
will see illustrations of the principles that he learns applied to ob- 
jects of utility. If your art manufactures are to prosper, if the fab- 
rics which you weave and the objects which you make are to 
satisfy the educated—which they must do, if you desire to intro- 
duce them to the markets of the world—you sust apply to them 
an ennobling art. 








PAUPERISM AND ITS ALLIED OFFENSES. 


OWEVER closely we may apply statistical method to the 

affairs of life, it is difficult to give it human interest, and 
especially is this true when human frailty and passion are the sub- 
jects of study. Shift its details as we may, yet we fail to reflect 
light beneath the surface, or render visible a single human motive. 
But we may go further, and create out of the tabulated acts of life 
absolute error, which is infinitely worse than failure, and which, 
like Mrs. Shelley’s weird creation of Frankenstein, may lead be- 
yond the bounds of human sympathy and action. Statistics which 
deal with human acts alone, cannot be interpreted by their own 
light; but the varying phases of physical and mental life, the 
potent influence of environment, must each be given its due value. 
Thus to say that pauperism exists in a certain given ratio to the 
tax-paying population, is without meaning except to the taxpayer. 
The radical, physical and mental differences which exist between 
the householder and the pauper, the moral atmosphere that de- 
velopes one and retards the growth of the other, are not in the 
least rendered clear by statistical knowledge. The statistical 
method of study has been laboriously followed for many years, yet 
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it is within a very recent period that the intimate relations existing 
between the perpetrator of the minor degrees of crime against 
property, the pauper and the habitual violator of the normal sexual 
relations, first were understood; and this knowledge was attained 
not by means of social statistics, but by a study of the laws of 
heredity. The tabulated array of social facts may be translated 
into other language than a mere numerical statement by viewing 
it in relation to the physiological and mental conditions of men. 
In these conditions may be found the laws in obedience to which 
the components of the social fabric are defined in groups. 

Pauperism, then, and its allied phases of crime, are not accidental 
circumstances in social organization. These offenses are the out- 
come of seemingly fixed laws, and the sequence of antecedent 
conditions, near or remote. Indeed, we must conceive that the 
evolution of society, both material and intellectual, is the result of 
forces acting uniformly and resulting in a continuous increment of 
growth; but, I believe we must also conceive that the same forces 
which tend to evolutfon in one direction tend to degeneracy in the 
opposite, just as the circumstances that favor the growth of some 
widely-branching oak enable it to over-shadow and thus retard the 
development of a younger comrade; or the same causes that re- 
sult in a high barometer in one region produce a corresponding 
fall at another point. This may be corroborated to a certain ex- 
tent by observing the action of some of the artificial laws which 
society enacts to favor its development. A protective tariff for 
instance, that favors the increase of some particular industry in 
one country must react unfavorably upon the same industry in 
another country. The laws by means of which society endeavors 
to protect itself from the pauper, favors rather than retards the 
growth of this social parasite. It is therefore more in harmony 
with what we know of the laws of human development to suppose 
that the pauper is himself the result of these Jaws, rather than 
that he is the outgrowth of special forces which tend to this retro- 
grade condition. 

The popular idea of a pauper is that of a man who wii/ not 
work; and in law this popular notion is given practical force by 
making vagrancy a misdemeanor. But physically and mentally 
the pauper is one who cannot work; whose energies are insuffi- 
cient to keep him up to the level of the average man, and who has 
no surplus vitality to expend in productive labor. Regarding the 
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ability of a man to provide for his natural wants as an evidence of 
a normal mental and physical life, an inherent deficiency in this 
ability is equally an evidence of abnormality. The typical pauper 
is, therefore, a diseased man. We can consider him in no other 
light and assign him his place as a fixed fact rather than as an ac- 
cident in social order. If we analyze his character closely, every 
trait shows that in him we are dealing with an abnormal mind and 
body. 

This becomes yet clearer when we observe that the different 
races of men and the different phases of social life produce differ- 
ent types of pauperism. Beginning at the lowest level of society, 
we see that pauperism disappears in the mass. The normal aver- 
age is so low that it cannot be depressed and life sustained. From 
this point to the highest stage of social evolution the pauper, 
growing less and less able to keep himself upon the surface of 
society as a producer, conforms more closely to the type of his 
order. Tracing him through the descending phases of social de- 
velopment, he may be observed partaking of his social environ- 
ment. We may therefore conceive it possible that a pauper who 
is the outgrowth of our own civilization may correspond to the 
self-sustaining average existing among the semi-barbarous, while 
one who is unable to exist higher than the level of pauperism in 
the latter community, may disappear as a pauper in the average 
mass of a savage tribe. Pauperism appears therefore as a relative 
quality; its force as a negative quantity increasing as the area of 
social activity enlarges. 

We must, however, in this analysis, limit the term pauper. Its 
common applications include every one who requires support at 
the public expense. But many who were at one time producers 
may become broken down by bodily disease, or may be used up 
after a life-time of honorable toil. These are not in a true sense of 
the word “paupers;” they by toil have purchased the annuity of the 
poor, and have a right in old age, or in broken health, to demand of 
society food and shelter for the few years left to them. Cases such 
as these are inseparable from a high state of social tension. So- 
ciety cannot exist without attrition in its complicated machinery, 
and social, like physical, hygiene cannot be preserved except by the 
elimination of used-up material. The honorable poor drop into 
the condition of public dependents as the débris of productive 
labors ; while the ideal pauper is the rejected material, the refuse, 
unfit to be assimilated by society in its productive movements. 
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Now the ideal pauper exists by a sort of divine right. Of all 
the various normal and abnormal, physical and mental conditions 
which may be transmitted by entailment, pauperism stands pre- 
eminent. Asa moral disease it exceeds in the potency of its he- 
reditary tendency all the more marked physical diseases. Of 615 
pauper children in the various county almshouses in the state of 
New York in 1874, 5 per cent had pauper grandfathers, 7 per cent 
had grandmothers in the same condition, while of the fathers 17, 
and of the mothers 71 per cent were paupers." 

Men alone furnish the peculiar combination of depressed mental 
and physical energies necessary to constitute the ideal pauper. 
We may explain this in a general way by the great excess of phy- 
sical energy and its accompanying mental conditions of man, as 
compared with woman, which are demanded by his coarse and 
heavy form of labor; while the other sex possessing the same rad- 
ical errors are either able to maintain themselves by an allied of- 
fense in harmony with their sexual organism, or by marriage are 
partially, at least, placed beyond the requirements of self-support. 
But this view does not embrace an explanation of the entire phe- 
nomenon. The predominance of the male is a marked feature of 
alms-house population in childhood. Of 615 children in the alms- 
houses of the State of New York, 58 per cent are males? The 
number of women to men for the year 1871, is as 100 is to IIo in 
the alms-houses of the same State. One of the conclusions Mr. 
Dugdale arrives at is, “that pauperism follows men more frequently 
than women,” and for which I know of no explanation except that 
given above, but this is supplemented by the conclusion also ar- 
rived at by the same author that the “intermarried branches show 
a preponderance of pauperism” and “ the illegitimate branches pro- 
duce a preponderance of crime.” Mr. Dugdale’s conclusion, based 
upon 1200 cases more carefully analyzed than any others in the 
study of the natural history of crime, are very valuable; but it needs 
long-continued and minute physiological study to explain them. 
Omitting some which involve a partial repetition, they are as follows: 

“The different degrees of adult pauperism, in the main, are indi- 
cations of waning vitality,” and “tend to terminate in extinction.” 





1 “Pauper and Destitute Children,” in Zighth Annual Report State Board of 
Charities. Albany, 1875. 

2 State Board of Charities Report, 1875, p. 246, 

3 Loc. cit, p, 162, 
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“The diseases which enter most largely in the production of 
pauperism are the result of sexual licentiousness.” 

“ Pauperism in adult age, especially in the meridian of life, indi- 
cates a hereditary tendency.” 

“ The youngest child has a tendency to become the pauper of the 
family.”* 

It is by tracing the relations of pauperism to its allied social 
errors that we gain an insight into the nature of those links which 
bind together the different strata of social life, and reveals the fact 
that forces which seem to be exerted counter to each other spring 
from a common centre, diverge and yet produce a common result 
either for good or evil. We may gain a knowledge of social health 
by studying social disease. Physiology would to-day have many 
unexplored places, were it not for the aid given the scalpel and the 
vivisector by disease. Evidence exists that comes upon us with 
nearly the force of a revelation, that vital forces and functions 
which express the sum of life in the individual find an almost in- 
finite imitation in the forces and actions which express the sum of 
the social fabric—just as the movements of one system of planets 
seem endlessly repeated through the starry infinity of heaven. We 
look upon pauperism, vagrancy and prostitution as evils, but we 
seem driven to the conclusion that they are evils in the sense 
that the perversion of a natural law or function in physical life is 
an evil. Evil as any of these errors may be, yet viewed in this 
light we perceive in them a beautiful harmony; that pauperism is 
a process of social excretion, a rejection of effete material, a force 
existing in society for the extinction of the unfit in order to permit 
the survival of the fittest; that vagrancy is but one stage of the 
process ; that the sexual crime of women isa perversion of a natural 
function, the tendency to which finds its origin in the radical per- 
version of the normal energies which serve to keep the individual 
at an average level in active life, and that this perversion underlies 
all these classes of crime. 

It was in the relation of the social evil to pauperism that Mr. R. 
L. Dugdale first caught a glimpse of his law of criminal analogues.5 
As Mr. Dugdale formulates it,the professional unchastity of women 
is the analogue of pauperism and crime in the males of the same 








* Loc. cit., p. 162. 
5«< Thirtitth Annual Report of the Prison Association of New York,’ p. 152. 
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family; but this is hardly true of the ideal pauper, who has sunk 
below the level of the energy necessary to crime. It is true that 
the thoroughly pauper stock may intermarry with blood of healthy 
vigor and the offspring possess sufficient of the vzs vite to overcome 
the wis inertig of pauperism, and drift into crime as a resultant, as it 
were, of the two forces ; yet the same conditions in the sisters, while 
it may not secure them against unchastity, must at least make them 
more the result of environment and less the passive tools of their 
innate mental and physical perversions. This matter of unchastity 
bears another near relation to pauperism, The number of illegiti- 
mate children is 63 per cent. of the total number of the children in 
the county alms-houses of the State of New York.6 We ean per- 
ceive from this the manner in which pauperism in all its shades of 
allied conditions is partly the result of tendencies that act “through 
a circle that everreturns to the self-same spot,’’ and adds increment 
upon increment to forces which tend to extinction. 

It only remains for us to trace this underlying essence of 71 pau- 
perism in one of its protean shapes—that of the sexual crime of 
women ; and, while it seems in its more usual phases to be linked 
with conditions common to both sexes, yet here she exists in a 
criminal atmosphere of her own, with but a feeble contrast with 
the other sex. This contrast has no reference to equalities or de- 
grees of crime as it exists in man; it relates rather to the motives 
and the moral tendencies of the sexes. In forming an estimate 
of the moral and intellectual qualities of men and women, this 
social crime of women brought in as evidence reveals the fact that 
such moral qualities as exist innately in the sexes, spring from a 
common point and maintain a nearly perfect parallelism through 
the period of sexual activity. From certain physical and mental 
conditions an almost constant proportion of men drift naturally into 
crimes against property; while from equivalent conditions an equally 
constant proportion of women drift into prostitution. These criminal 
tendencies have their origin in forces ceaselessly at work. Some 
of these forces are patent upon the surface of society, others are 
hidden and are known only by their results. In view of these 
known factors, it is safe to assert that this phase of crime in 
women is not the result of causes existing in the other sex. To 
explain this crime otherwise, is as difficult as the explanation of 





6 Extract Relating to Pauper and Destitute Children.” Zighth Annual Report of 
the State Board of Charities, Table V. p. 90. 
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animate nature as a special creation for each genus and species of ® 
animal life. 

The aggregate intellectual characteristic of a community is that 
of common sense, and the manner in which this subject has been 
touched upon from the pulpit and in the articles which at rare in- 
tervals have appeared in popular literature, has not been such as to 
inspire the respect of this aggregate sense. This subject has 
been unfortunately under the treatment of a class of men, unfitted 
by education and mode of life to deal with it. The results prove 
this. It is sentimentally called an evil, not a crime; it is treated 
as if it were exempt from those laws which operate upon crime in 
its relation to women. The only agent of reform brought to bear 
upon it is a moral one, to the neglect of all those physical forces 
which may so potently tend to this form of crime. 

These moral reformers expect to evoke virtue in these fallen 
ones. They cannot believe that it must be called into existence 
de novo; that it must be an act of spontaneous generation—the 
genesis of a moral quality, as difficult surely as that of any atom 
of protoplasm which may assume its scarce defined existence 
under the gaze of the biologist. They cannot realize that in the 
scheme of nature human beings are created with no place for the 
moral attribute of virtue, and in whom, if it exists at all, it must be 
an artificial product. M. Prosper Despine calls it moral idiotcy; 
it is the theological dogma of total depravity becoming a real 
presence in human organic life. It is doubtful if simple moral 
teachings and example can afford restraints sufficiently strong to 
arrest the natural career of this type of woman. She is like those 
media in optics that absorb light but emit no ray in return. 

With this negative state of morality a high degree of education, 
of refinement and of esthetic feeling, is not incompatible. The 
glimpses we obtain of Greek civilization give us many examples 
in proof of this, and many who have figured brilliantly upon 
the stage of modern history have won and maintained their place 
by the absence of qualities that are prized higher than earthly 
honors by the majority of their sex. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that we find this type only in the lowest stratum of 
society. It is true that at this level in the social scale she is in- 
digenous, but this is true only so far as certain grades of society 
furnish the habitat of certain types of moral and intellectual devel- 
opment. These grades are like geographical boundaries, across 
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which the flora, native on one side, may flourish as exotics on the 
other. We must bear in mind that there are greater differences in 
the social grades than that furnished by moral contrasts. One of 
the most marked results of social training is in the power of self- 
restraint. This educated power of repression and control is greater 
than that of any organic emotion. The woman of this grade has 
therefore standards of excellence not based upon any code of mo- 
rality, and to which morals are an accessory and not a principle. 

We have advanced sufficiently far in this study to be able to 
appreciate the fact that moral forces are not alone concerned in the 
government of crime. By giving due value to this fact we are fur- 
nished the key to many of the conditions which surround this 
offense. The moralist may also find in this a_ consolation. 
Total depravity is not purely of mental origin, but it may be 
the expression of a physical condition—a shadow cast over the 
mental life by physical errors. Insanity was lifted out of the 
horrors of demonology, when a physical basis for mental diseases 
was recognized; chronic drunkenness found a place in human 
sympathy, and the aid of brotherly hands, when it was acknowl- 
edged to be in many cases the offspring of a physical fault; we 
have but to add one other to this list of miseries in order to bring 
all of the more potent causes of moral and physical degradation 
under the mantle of Charity. 

In the natural history of this offense, it is interesting to observe 
the fact that among savage and semi-barbarous tribes only, does it 
assume undue importance as a crime. Among some people, who 
punish murder by a small fine, adultery is punishable by death. 
It is kept down, or nearly stamped out by the rude naturalism of 
the barbarous, and thrives best in the heat of civilization. In the 
vigorous culture of the Greeks, the Aefaerae existed as the most 
characteristic feature. They lived as an inspiration in art, as a 
motive in literature, as an agent in politics, and as participants in 
the most solemn rites of religion. Our civilization has departed 
from this primal type. The beautiful is no longer clothed ina 
gross materialism, and has a broader existence as an abstract 
quality. In our artificiality we have multiplied greatly the ideal 
forms of the beautiful, and the worship of its human type has 
ceased to lend the gilding of refinement to this irrepressible crime. 
We therefore give to our Aetacrae the toleration of obscurity, and 
are content that they exist, provided they remain under the surface 
of society—buried beneath the proprieties of life. 
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This crime, more than any other act growing out of human ~-- 
passions, seems to present phases of evolution. Its existence is a 
violation of a natural sexual law, that finds its normal expression 
in all the lower mammalia. By reason of his intellectuality, ap- 
parently, man is exposed to the ceaseless operation of passions, 
which in the lower animals have their periods of activity and of 
rest. Analogy renders it probable that man, when in a state of 
nature, conformed to the same law. With the evolution of intel- 
lect came the development of artificial wants which modified the 
physical and functional life. The probability is that in his sexual 
relations, man was profoundly changed by this expansion of physi- 
cal and intellectual activity. Thus it may have been that he was 
cut loose from those laws which govern there productive energies 
of his brother animals, and became sexually a law unto himself. 

The sexual crime is rendered possible only by removing the 
sexual feeling from among the instinctive mental acts, and making 
it a part of the volitional action. While the emotions which un- 
derlie these tendencies may exist with sufficient force to shape the 
destiny and color the life of a vast majority of men and women, 
yet its physical expression, when confined within the limits of 
health, is under the control of the will, if not of that higher and 
purer intellectual condition—the moral feelings. Not only is it 
probable that a primordial sexual law is violated ; but those mod- 
ified sexual relations, which, so far as the human race is concerned, 
exist as the normal condition, are also infringed upon. The evi- 
dence of this is of a negative character. The sexual relations 
which constitute this offense, rarely result in reproduction. It is 
reasonable to conclude that this arrest of function is due to per- 
version of physical or vital laws, or, it may be, due to the escape of 
energies which in their normal exercise conserve the reproduction 
of the race; but, whichever of these is correct, the comparative 
sterility, which is a characteristic of this offense, exists among no 
other class, and that this is directly the outcome of the violation 
is shown by the prompt recovery of fertility on the return toa 
normal life. 

With this presumptive evidence that the crime is a direct viola- 
tion of organic laws, the question is in order whether it is not per 
se founded upon abnormal physical and mental conditions? Ifthe 
answer to this is in the affirmative, it follows that to the normal 
individual, no matter to what sexual accident she may be exposed, 
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this crime cannot exist as an episode in her life. Despair, ruined 
faith or sorrow, may come to such a woman; but she can escape 
behind the barriers of a normal, mental and physical life, and there 
contend successfully with emotions, under the influence of which 
a weaker sister would drift helplessly into the current of offense. 
There are many facts which tend to show that the truth lies very 
near to the affirmative in this question. Itis not rare to meet with 
cases that exhibit the sexual passion operating with explosive vio- 
lence. These cases are often surrounded by the purest social at- 
mosphere, and religion, culture and the strong restraints of caste in 
no way retard the career. Nymphomania is universally recognized 
as a disease. Authors treat of it as a local disease, not as a local 
expression of an aberration from normal sexual cerebration. Like 
methomania, it must be regarded as a disease of the cerebro-spinal 
nerve centre. The history of medicine offers one lamentable in- 
stance of an attempt to treat nymphomania and its resulting ner- 
vous complications locally, resulting in ruin to a brilliant surgical 
career. I allude to Baker Brown’s operation, and which, as far as 
I know, cannot be regarded as the cause of cure in a single case. 
For 1800 years hysteria has been treated by this means upon the 
persistent theory that it sprang from a local disease.” These cen- 
turies of failure in local treatment, render the explanation probable 
that abnormal sexual cerebration lies at the root of the irrepressi- 
ble forms of this crime, and the allied nervous disturbances which 
accompany it, and that they are but different forms of one and 
the same psychical error. Such cases as these are nearly always 
irreclaimable. The moral instincts are not wanting, as in the 
majority of those in whom hereditary and environment both lie 
in the direction of this crime; but these are the ones which afford 
those ceaseless conflicts between the moral feelings and ungov- 
ernable passion. A career in crime induced by this means does 
not imply an obliteration of the moral consciousness, but that 
this barrier is broken down by the onset of uncontrollable im- 
pulses; and, after their fury is spent, it resumes its restraining 
influence and goads the unhappy victim into the depths of remorse. 
There are many analogous instances of manial tendencies to crime 
which exhibit the same combat wlth the moral forces. Homi- 
cidal mania often co-exists with a very keen sense of the moral 
consequences of the_act. These cases are very often accompa- 


Dr. Aveling in the Zransactions of the Obstetrical Society. London, VIII., p. 375. 
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nied by strong hysterical tendencies—so often indeed that through- 
out the history of medicine this disease is associated with the 
undue operation of organs within the sexual cycle. To assert that 
these cases are simply expressions of hysterical mania, is as near the 
truth as any other so-called fact in mental pathology. The vicious 
system of education of girls and young women adopted by society 
has much to do in rendering possible a disease such as this. Over- 
feeding of both body and brain, and idleness, are causes which may 
destroy the balance between the emotions and the inhibitory moral 
senses. Healthful labor is the normal condition of woman. These 
conditions stand at the opposite poles of health and disease. Labor 
is a prophylaxis, it may be even a cure, if society were in a condition 
to apply the remedy. With the class of women to whom such a 
career is possible, steady persevering labor is irksome. 

Aside from their criminal career and its more closely allied 
traits, there are no features more prominent than the lack of nor- 
mal, mental and physical energy. This blunted energy permits 
organic emotions to pervade their consciousness unchecked, while 
they drift helplessly upon the current of emotional life. I do not 
believe that these organic emotions exist with greater intensity in 
this class than in the average healthy woman, but contrasted with 
the dwarfed energies and blunted will-force, they assume fictitious 
prominence. This seems to be the reason for the organic emo- 
tions appearing more sharply defined upon the surface of the char- 
acter. Subjects of this class are deficient in the power of emotional 
control in any form. Joy, grief and anger appear when roused to 
exist with the intensity of mania; but joy is no more ecstatic, 
grief not more keen, nor anger more burning than in the normal 
woman whose habit of habitual control of the feelings masks the 
ebb and flow of emotions through the mind. In view of these 
mental peculiarities, it is not surprising how large a number of this 
class permit these mental acts to elude the feeble grasp of the will 
and degenerate into actual hysterical attacks. There is no subject 
that offers so favorable a study of hysteria as a woman of the demi- 
monde. With her it is a Proteus. It will stimulate all forms of 
bodily disease or mental condition. The lives of many of these 
women may be divided into lunar periods of hysteria. 

Underlying many of these hysterical states, is a characteristic 
mental trait in this class—a morbid craving for sympathy; morbid 
from the facts that it colors many of their conscious acts, and is 
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prominent in their hysterical attacks, while from the tone and 
compass of their mental life, sympathy creates a morbid self-con- 
sciousness, instead of being the support and solace that it is to the 
normal woman. Without a healthy counterpoise to sexual cere- 
bration, they continually mistake an offer of sympathy as an appeal 
to the predominant organic emotion. With such an obliquely devel- 
oped character, as many of these subjects possess, love as an abiding 
emotion, as a possibility in the mental life, which endows its object 
with qualities, among the least of which is sex, as an impulse which 
rouses the latent heroism of the character, is nearly impossible. Its 
existence implies a concentration of the emotional consciousness 
upon one object. This is itsessence. Possessing all the other qual- 
ities yet lacking this, it is the love of the efaerae, that may burn 
upon many altars, but it cannot be the abiding, the abnegating love 
that runs like a thread through existence, upon which may be clus- 
tered the pure emotions and tender recollections of a life-time. 
There exists another characteristic in this class that reveals its ori- 
gin in an abnormal state of the psychical or physical tone; this is its 
marked tendency to hereditary transmission. While it is true 
that heredity may not always consist of diseased conditions either 
mental or physical, yet such hereditary qualities imply aberrations 
from the standard type. I have already shown that this class of 
criminals presents marked deviations from the intellectual type of 
the average. I have also given strong presumptive evidence that 
this offense is an expression for a radical physical error. The in- 
ference, therefore, is a reasonable one, that of whatever nature the 
essential qualities of this offense that are capable of entailment may 
be, these qualities constitute a diseased condition. I have used the 
word diseased throughout this paper, because the vital conditions 
which centre upon this offense, cannot constitute a normal aberra- 
tion from the standard type in either the physical or mental life- 
The single fact, that the conditions which constitute the offense 
defeat the scheme of nature as observed in the reproductive faculty, 
places it beyond the scope of the normal relations of the sexes. I 
have recapitulated briefly at this place in order to show—dimly it is 
true, but sufficiently for my purpose—the nature of the qualities 
that are capable of hereditary transmission in this offense. As it 
exists as a possible episode in the history of wofhan, with the 
peculiar mental asymmetry already described, it is safe to say that 
these mental characteristics are the essential qualities which are 
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transmitted from mother to child. So important is this hereditary 
factor in the causation of this crime, that it deserves a careful con- 
sideration. 

It may be observed as a more or less constant trait of inherited 
mental taints, that they assume different phases in several mem- 
bers of the same family. Thus a brother may be insane; a 
sister an epileptic, while another brother, or a cousin, may be 
idiotic. Indeed, insanity, whatever may be its form, is one of the 
most marked hereditary diseases, and, when it exists in a family, 
generally presents itself in different forms. The same fact may be 
observed in the entailment of this group of crime. This has been 
already alluded to under the theory of criminal analogues. In 
families in which harlotry and crime are hereditary, the offense in 
the sisters is not connected with the active and graver forms of 
crime in the brother, but the brothers are petty thieves, tramps or 
paupers. The male branch exhibits the same want of mental tone 
the same disposition to drift helplessly upon the current of life that 
marks the criminal career of the sisters. This is strongly corro- 
borative of the theory that diseased conditions are antecedent to 
the sexual crime; and points directly to the nature of the mental 
qualities that are entailed. This hereditary tendency shows both 
the male paupers and the unchaste sisters are in respect to vital 
energy, to use a commercial term, below par. The ancestors near 
or remote, have overdrawn, as it were, their stock of physical and 
mental energy, and left their descendants bankrupt in those vital 
qualities that are necessary to keep them in the ranks of product- 
ive labor. This is directly opposed to the notion commonly en- 
tertained that women of this class are surcharged with physical 
energy, and that the organic emotions are too strong to be confined 
within the bounds prescribed by society for women. 

The sexual crime presents another phase of inherited origin, 
This is the limiting of entailment to the female members of a fam- 
ily. Nature gives many instances of this one-sided form of hered- 
ity. In the matter of the entailment of the criminal tendency it is 
a common feature. Mr. Dugdale gives many examples of it in 
the legitimate and illegitimate crosses of the Juke blood® This 
careful observer fairly demonstrates the differences in the criminal 
tendencies which follow intermarriage with either the male or fe- 
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male criminal stock. Frequent cases of this one-sided heredity 
may be observed in the entailment of methomania, which is often 
confined to the male line. Many parallel instances are common 
in which the men of a family conform to the average of morality, 
so far as the known perpetration of crime is concerned, while the 
women appear irrepressibly to drift into this offense, even when 
the environment apparently is free from forces tending in that di- 
rection. A lamentable feature of these cases is, that through the 
industry and good conduct of the father, the circumstances of the 
family are such as to lift the daughters above the usual environ- 
ments attending lapses from virtue, and thus bring other and inno- 
cent parties within the circle of their influence. The forces of 
heredity in these instances take the direction of sexual aptitudes, 
and descend from either parent. Possibly many instances of this 
crime may be traced to the transmission of impaired physical and 
mental energy to the offspring without any absolute criminal ante- 
cedents inthe parents. Whatever tends to impair strength of res- 
olution and self-reliance lays the character open to the assault of 
causes that lead to this offense. The records of several prominent 
families during the medieval and modern epochs of history afford 
numerous instances of atavism in the entailment of this crime. Space 
prevents a detailed reference to these cases, but the reader who 
takes the trouble to look them up will be impressed by one pecu- 
liar fact which bears directly upon the theory of the crime shad- 
owed forth in this paper, that these instances of atavism coincide 
with th® ebb of the energies and fortunes of the house. The Bour- 
bon and Borgia families will repay analysis with respect to the co- 
incidence of this crime with waning energies.? While this is true 
of the few families that have left their marks upon human history, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the same truth holds good 
in the rank and file of the population. There is this difference be 
tween the great and the little in crime; the one has the prestige of 
an historical name, which is often so potent as to spur on the flag- 
ging energies of effete descendants, while the common individual 
succumbs to crime from the same causes which lead to the final 
extinction of his race, without a tradition to stem the current of his 
swift descent. 

Attempts have been made to connect the matter of temperament 





~ ® Numerous historical references bearing upon this question may ay be found in the 
History of Prostitution, by W. W. Sanger, M. D., N. Y., 1858, p. 93, ef seq. 
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with this offense ; but there appears reason to believe that the pre- 
dominance of any particular temperament is the result of acciden- 
tal causes rather than that of cause and effect. Inthe ranks of the 
hetaerae allkinds and shades of temperament may be met; and while 
we know that various casts of mind and of emotional intensity are 
apparently associated with particular temperaments, yet the ten- 
dency to this crime does not seem to depend so much upon emo- 
tional fervor as upon obliquity of mental development. The same 
objections may be raised against any theory that assigns value to 
glandular activity or hyper-secretions as acause. This functional 
quality is often closely allied to temperament, but unlike tempera- 
ment it may vary as to age or health; while the tendency to this 
crime once having assumed sway over the individual, it shapes her 
destiny and forms a current in her life which endures until the end. 
It may be seen from this brief analysis how men and women whose 
physical life finds expression in equivalent acts, group themselves 
under closely allied types of psychical life. There are, of course, 
endless gradations of shading between the groups, yet this blend- 
ing but serves as a background against which the type stands re- 
vealed with the bold contrast of a si/houette. But in examining 
the effect of the environment upon the tendency to pauperism, and 
its allied offenses, we lose sight of the types in the common con- 
ditions to which all are exposed. We know that individuals exhibit 
conduct in harmony with their surroundings ; but we must regard 
this as the result of a long series of impressions, and not that of 
transient conditions. The individual, in order to receive the full 
impress of environment, must be exposed to its influence during the 
formative period of life. This human plasticity coincides with the 
period of physical and mental growth; after this has ended the 
power to mould character after its environment ceases. The plas- 
tic model is then cast, as it were, in enduring bronze. I believe 
this to be true of all types of character—all pass through the period 
of plasticity and receive the stamp of environment for all time. 
Taking into consideration the fact that heredity and abnormal 
conditions of the mental and physical life may coincide with en- 
vironment during this period, we can form an idea of the vast 
forces that exist potentially in what may be regarded as accidental 
conditions. Value must be assigned to the fact that oblique de- 
velopment may be given to the moral feelings, the organic emo- 
tions be made to assume undue relative prominence, and the 
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normal tendency to physical exertion be blunted by errors of sur- 
roundings, while the forces of heredity tend in the opposite 
direction. We perceive in this a fact of terrible significance. This 
is the process of manufacturing the pauper, the tramp and the 
prostitute, out of the raw material of virtue and industry. Aside 
from physical states, we must regard entailed peculiarities as latent 
tendencies, not as existing conditions during this period of plas- 
ticity. Thus it is that the errors of environment may obliterate 
inherited tendencies to virtue and industry. Taking into consider- 
ation the vast number of children of industrious parentage yearly 
thrown into alms-houses through the United States, we may form 
an idea of the importance of this matter of environment. While 
these errors of environment may prevent sustained and well 
directed industry in those of normal tendencies exposed to its in- 
fluence, yet we must concede to the force of hereditary influences 
that transcend the misfortunes of one generation; therefore while 
the males so exposed, instead of drifting into inert pauperism, re- 
cruit the ranks of the active criminals, the females as the natural 
result of their moral atmosphere become sexual criminals, but 
without the irreclaimable tendencies of those whose defects are 
the result of both heredity and surroundings. This is the class 
probably of whom Mr. Dugdale says that early marriage tends to 
extinguish this offense.” 

It is evident, and it has for some time been acted upon, that 
children who are dependent upon the state for support, if they are 
to be preserved from the doom of pauperism and moral degrada- 
tion, must not be reared in the society of adults of their own class. 

We have in the tramp and vagrant essentially distinct beings 
from the pauper. They seem to be, in their own types, as wide a 
departure from the average man as the pauper is in his; but they 
present many traits which lead to the conclusion that they are ex- 
pressions of the same forces. In the aversion to fixed abodes and 
continuous labor, in the disposition to gain an existence without 
adequate return, and the mental apathy that retards all expression 
of the moral feelings, we perceive characteristics that link tramp 
and pauper to the class of effete humanity. While they exhibit 
equal repugnance to labor, yet the tramp is a man of activity, of 
events. He is not deficient in bodily powers; but this power is 
expended in the direction of his predominant trait—his nomadic 
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tendency. He will work intermittently rather ‘than starve— 
which cannot be said of the pauper—but he had also rather beg 
than work. The pauper exists wherever there is a civilization . 
capable of rising above him ; while the tramp is found only amid a 
civilization with a surplus of its products, in a society of the great- 
est tension. The one is fixed like a barnacle, the mess-mate of his 
productive brother the laborer, and by his waning energies re- 
stricted to the life of a social parasite; the other is a scavenger, 
restless, migratory, always in the rear, never in the van of the 
movement of population. 

Heredity, atavism and intermarriage produce the same phe- 
nomena in one as the other ; and whether they are the product of 
the same factors or not, they are amenable to the same vital 
laws. There is, however, this radical difference, that, while pau- 
perism exists with a sort of cumulative force from childhood to 
old age, the tramp disappears at the two extremes of life, existing 
germ-like in the one, vanishing with the decline of his vital powers 
in the pauperism of the other. The nomadism of the tramp con- 
sumes totally the energies of the productive period of life. In 
this sense he is a criminal with the pauper, and his unchaste sister ; 
but it is rare that he is engaged in crime, except the minor of- 
fenses against property. The habitual criminal is gregarious, the 
tramp is solitary and nomadic. It is not by the force of morality 
that he abstains from crime, but he expends his vigor in the direc- 
tion of his mental characteristic, and the lighter shades of crime in 
which he indulges are those that coincide with his ruling traits. 

The type of trampism prevails only among men more sharply 
defined than even pauperism. In the great army of tramps it is 
rarely that a woman is seen who exhibits the taint of nomadism in 
full force. Sink as low as she may, woman reveals the dominant 
force of sex in finer lines than man; her mental and physical 
errors coincide in direction with that of a force more powerful than 
heredity or environment. Since we have reason to regard the 
mental anatomy of both sexes as the direct and reflex results of 
governing physical traits, we perceive how widely separated she 
must be from many of the errors commonto men. Sturdy, brutal- 
ized self-reliance upon thews and muscle, solitary and uncompan- 
ionable, wandering with aimless toil, are the traits of the tramp, 
each of which is opposed to the mental and organic expression of 
sex in women. From the absence of mental states which arise 
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from the consciousness of masterful strength, her offenses are social ; 
she sins in company, and rejects those errors that shut her out from 
fellowship and aid. When tramp-women are met with they are 
usually attendant at the heels of sturdy men. They seem dejected, 
as if they were benumbed in will—an incarnation of misery, moving 
against the current of natural energies in obedience to the organic 
law of man’s physical mastership. 

If there has been any truth brought out in the course of this 
paper upon the physiology of crime, it is this: That entailed ten- 
dencies to crime seek an outlet in the direction of the physical and 
mental characteristics of the individual. With this in view, we 
may understand the extent to which this nomadism among a civil- 
ized people exists at the expense of physical qualities not possessed 
by average women. 

Moreover, woman exceeds man outwardly as reflexions from 
her inner life. She, with eyes innately fashioned to receive the 
impressions of the lights rather than the shadows of life, sees 
harmonies, beauties and colors, that are invisible to man with 
his coarser vision. This she possesses without the refinement of 
education. The hard, prosaic life of the tramp is constantly re- 
vealing vivid contrasts with the brighter and better life around her; 
she follows her nomadism surrounded by points of counter attrac- 
tion, having intensified effect by reason of exerting their force in 
harmony with her moral nature, which seems to exist too radically 
to be disturbed by even the full expression of an abnormal life. 

Trampism and the more serious offense of women against the 
purity and dignity of their sex, are errors which beset the most 
active period of life. We rarely meet the aged and broken-down 
tramp; it is still more rare to meet with the aged woman who is 
holding her place in the ranks of her fallen sisters. Dr. Sanger 
gives the average life of public women at about four years, but he 
commits a grave mistake in explaining this by excessive mortality. 
They, instead of disappearing in death, undergo a social metamor- 
phosis. Sickness and a decline in physical energy, the result of 
dissipation or age, are conditions which force a large percentage 
into pauperism. A very large number marry, and are in this man- 
ner either temporarily or permanently restored to a normal sexual 
life. Mr, Dugdale assigns to matrimony great value as a reform- 
ing agent among this class, believing that an early marriage may 
preserve a woman from sexual crime in opposition even to the force 
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of environment. According to this author there is a strong dis- 
position among women so rescued to drift into pauperism while 
under the disabilities incident to child-bearing or from desertion. 
The fact, that by a well recognized social force the career of this 
class may be interrupted in the direction of one crime, only that 
they may drift the more easily toward an allied offense, is evidence 
of the strongest nature of both the truth of criminal equivalents and 
that in this class of women we are dealing, not with accidental so- 
cial conditions, but with profound physical and mental inherent 
errors which lead inevitably toward one or the other of the crimes 
here studied. And here may be traced an interesting parallelism 
between this group of crime in one sex, and the more serious 
phases of crime among men. We find one group beginning and 
ending in pauperism. Its meridianal strength and fervor never at- 
tains greater force than the sexual crime of one sex and the tramp- 
ism of the other. Its beginning, full onset and decline are beneath 
the physical energies demanded by the simplest form of the active 
criminal career. And yet the more potent energies of the active 
criminal life exhibit the same stages of incipiency, full activity and 
decline. It begins in the lighter shades of offense against prop- 
erty, culminates in grave forms of crime against persons and prop- 
erty, and terminates at old age in the phases of crime that charac- 
terized the first period." It is by such a glimpse as this of the 
working of an infinite order in the field of human existence, which 
many suppose to be the scene of the spasmodic operations of 
evil, that we are entitled to hope for a possible redemption of 
many in the generations to come from the conditions of vice. 
This is a legitimate hope to entertain from the advances ‘that 
scientific sociology is nearly certain to make in the future. 
Much might be done from what we know even now, if we were to 
recognize human nature as rather the exalted expression of divine 
law, than as simply a part of creation to be inexorably cursed or 
infinitely blessed. 

Trampism in the other sex conforms to the same law in its be- 
ginning, acme and decline. Without regarding the relations be- 
tween trampism and pauperism as in any manner those of cause 
and effect, we may yet look upon the latter, for the sake of illus- 


tration, as holding the attitude of a foster-parent to the on-coming 
generations of tramps. The child-tramp, replete with the taint of 
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nomadism, is reared in the alms-house. His mental and physical 
horizon, at the time of greatest receptivity, is bound down by the 
torpidity of the pauper. Trampism after this is his best expression 
of manhood. Oftentimes of great endurance and sturdy of limb, 
he is without the enegy of continuous labor. After expending all 
there is of manhood in aimless wandering, he disappears in the 
obscurity of pauperism. He is the father of children who are 
either tramps, paupers or hopeless prostitutes. His life defines 
the lines of their lives with the force of heredity, environment and 
education. He is the human atom that acts as the common 
carrier of infectious diseases. He carries with him as a badge of 
usefulness, as an indication of the motive of his existence in the 
order of nature, the forces of extinction. He, his sister and the 
torpid pauper, seem to exist in an atmosphere of forces that tend 
to total obliteration—an extinction of the unfit, in order to give 
full scope for the survival of fitness in a purer and better type ; an 
elimination of effete human beings for the sake of social health. 
ELy VAN DE WARKER. 





WISDOM IN CHARITY}! 


HE open hand must be guided by the openeye. The impulse 

of pity, or compassion for suffering, belongs to every well- 

ordered mind; but, like every other impulse, taken by itself alone, 

it is blind and idiotic. Unable to protect itself against imposition, 

unable also to discriminate and adapt its relief to the various con- 

ditions of actual helplessness, it flings its resources abroad at hap- 
hazard, and gushes itself to death. 

We think of the All-perfect as a being in whom pure good-will 
is in harmony with absolute reason. “God is love;” but also 
“God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all.” His goodness is 
wisdom; His wisdom is goodness. Human charity, then, is un- 
divine when it is unwise—when it acts in the dark, or without the 
guidance and restraint of good sense. To suppose there is any 


1 A paper read before the Social Science Association of Philadelphia, December 7th. 
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merit in giving, apart from reason in. giving, is a piece of harmful 
superstition. It is indeed “ more blessed to give than to receive ;” 
but he who gives for his own spiritual advantage—like him who 
gives only to silence importunities, from without or from within— 
is only confirming his own selfishness. 

The times propound to us many a sober problem, and this is 
one: how to administer charity so that nobody shall be injured; 
neither the giver, the receiver, nor society. Nor is the solution 
an easy one; pauperism, like other social cancers, is “ dangerous 
to touch, more dangerous to let alone.” 

We are not without warnings from abroad and from history. 
Among the “Seven Curses of London,” James Greenwood enu- 
merates “ Waste of Charity,” putting it in the same black list with 
Neglected Children, Professional Thieves, Professional Beggars, 
Fallen Women, Drunkenness, and Gambling. The great city has 
140,000 paupers in April: in mid-winter 170,000. The overseers 
give them $7,000,000; various charitable associations add $10,- 
000,000 more; and where such fat carcases are, the eagles gather 
together. 

Henry Fawcett, a member of Parliament and Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in Cambridge, shows that England has been brought 
nearer to ruin by the foolish generosity and laxity of her poor laws 
than by any foreign enemy. Her pauperism, he thinks, arises 
almost entirely from indolence, improvidence and self-indulgence ; 
and these vices are largely due to a system which makes the able- 
bodied poor feel that they have a right to live at public expense, 
and that there is no disgrace in receiving it, if only it comes in the 
form of out-of-door relief. For only a small fraction (one-ninth) is 
distributed through the almshouse. 

Mr. Lecky, in his “ History of European Morals,” finds one of 
the causes of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire in the long- 
continued policy of distributing supplies to the poorer classes. 
Modern Italy is overrun with beggars, because all her people re- 
gard it as a religious duty to give, without inquiry. 

The same writer, while bestowing the highest praise on that be- 
nignant spirit of charity which the gospel has diffused through all 
Christian lands and ages, yet feels obliged to admit that, in the 
sphere of poverty, it cannot be doubted that the Church “ has cre- 
ated more misery than it has cured.” Of the monastic institutions, 
many of whose members gave their lives to ministries of mercy, he 
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says, “the poverty they have relieved is insignificant compared 
with the poverty they have caused.” Even if this may be an over- 
statement, it is full of warning. 

In America the matter grows more complex and difficult as 
population increases, diversifies and masses itself in towns. Indeed, 
every active agency in American life mixes itself in some way with 
the production of both wealth and poverty. Machinery, which 
multiplies and cheapens comforts, multiplies cripples while it com- 
plicates the labor problem ; the tides of trade, in their ebb and flow, 
leave many stranded and wrecked; the free movement of our peo- 
ple unsettles the stability of thousands of families and wastes their 
small resources, while they vainly strive to better their condition 
by change ; business is often a lottery in which the hopeful invester 
draws a blank; and the successful gains of a minority leave a larger 
minority to encamp on the narrow, ragged edge between compe- 
tence and want. Worst of all, our grand attempt to raise high the 
standard of intelligence, by education through books alone, results 
in bringing forward hundreds of thousands of young men and 
women, with fine and dainty aspirations, but with neither training 
nor taste for productive industry. They marry, found families, and 
pay the bills with drafts on the bank of hope. Couple this with the 
expensiveness of modern life, growing out of the great increase of 
artificial wants, and it may appear that the plea of want of empley- 
ment often means that many men and women cannot find just such 
work as they would like to do, at just such wages as they would 
like to command, 

Now to this hungry and growing multitude it will never do for 
society to say, either through its public laws or its private charities, 
“The world owes you the living you covet, and you shall be main- 
tained in idleness till your dreams come true.” Whatthen? Shall 
we adopt the motto, “ Every one for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost?” Then he would surely catch us all! We cannot in- 
nocently be indifferent to any form of suffering, however caused. 
Shall we make every poor-house a work-house, and drive all the 
needy to the overseers? The remedy for all this misery is not in 
indiscriminate harshness and pitiless severity. Every poor-house 
and asylum ought indeed to be in part a work-house; but society 
would be brutalized, along with its victims, if the delicate duties 
of humanity were discharged only through political functionaries 
as now selected. 
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For a time, while population was thin, charity might safely be 
left as a duty between neighbors; but with the growth of cities, 
who knows, or can know, the people of his own street, to say 
nothing of the swarming myriads? And who can find time or 
means to deal with the hapless wanderers, or with the human rats 
that infest the crowded and sickly alleys? Yet something must be 
done, or we all sink together. An ever-increasing deposit of mis- 
ery and vice, disorder and desperation, at the bottom of society, 
will surely send up stench and pestilence to the very top. Rich 
and poor, wise and ignorant, virtuous and vicious,—“we are all 
members one of another.” 

Indeed, something must be done. Everybody sees it and says 
it. And soa meeting is called, a benevolent society is formed, a 
subscription is started, supplies are purchased, and the poor are 
told there is bread enough and to spare. But never enough: the 
case grows ghastlier. 

Meanwhile, the religious societies, whose motto is, “Ready to 
every good word and work,” hear the good word that something 
must be done, and feel that the good work is to do something. 
Faithful ministers and kind-hearted brethren and sisters seek out 
and aid the sufferers; a dozen churches are doing the same work 
in the same populous district—each striving to be the almoner of 
the whole community. But the abyss of poverty, which swallows 
all their willing gifts, still yawns like a bottomless pit. 

Then good Mr. Prosperous concludes that something ought to 
be done. So he dies, leaving a handsome bequest, a well-founded, 
well-guarded charity, for the poor; a fountain which is to send 
out living streams, world without end, so that all generations shall 
call him blessed. Mrs. Greatheart is named trustee. She puts a 
notice in the papers that if any are really and truly in need, and 
will deny themselves, come forward and say so, here is a charity 
fund. Mrs. Greatheart’s door-bell rings and rings; bashful people 
come in procession, telling tales that make Mrs. Greatheart’s eyes 
too dim for close inspection—but they brighten as she draws 
orders on orders for flour, and coal, and shoes, and clothing. 
Blessed Mrs. Greatheart! Blessed memory of Mr. Prosperous! 

But by and by it transpires that the benevolent society, several 
of the churches, and Mrs. Greatheart, have all been helping in part 
the same bashful and unhappy people: that under various pre- 
tences, and sometimes under various names, divers and sundry 
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families have been duplicating duplicity and quadrupling their 
allowance, yet all the time developing a genius for wretchedness. 

That is not all—nor is it the worst: with some carefulness this 
kind of leakage might be stopped. A mischief has been done 
which will not be undone ina century. All these charitable peo- 
ple, who could not taste their daily bread without remembering 
the poor, have really been educating some hundreds or thousands 
of men and women to habits of indolence, improvidence and dis- 
honesty, and converting them into parasites and vermin, by lessen- 
ing their motive to self-dependence, self-support and frugality. 
Parents have grown careless about training their children to 
industry ; children have shuffled off their obligation to provide for 
aged and infirm parents; young people have married without 
forethought; a third generation has started on a plane as low 
down as Ginx’s Baby. 

The experiment began with a desire to do something for strug- 
gling poverty; it has ended with the production of three times as 
much poverty which has not the merit of struggling; it is pauper- 
ized in spirit. And so “something” has been done! But of all 
this manifold stewardship of life, to which we are appointed by 
Providence, is there any trust which we administer with so little 
wisdom as charity ? 

If, in trying to help a man outwardly, we injure him inwardly, — 
undermining his self-respect, weakening his will, confirming his 
faults—shall we call our folly a charity? But it is easy to do this 
mischief—a down-hill business!—as easy as for the kind mother to 
slave herself to death in waiting on her children, instead of pati- 
ently and firmly holding them to the duty of serving themselves 
and others. John Todd says, “Man is naturally indolent: as lazy 
as he can be.” Therefore habits of indolence are easily encour- 
aged. Those who have always lived in narrow circumstances have 
but few wants. Supply these few wants by charity, and you sus- 
pend all motive to exertion. 

We ought to know better what human nature is like: are we not 
of the same flesh and blood with our neighbors in Bedford street? 
Indeed, there are plenty of people besides the abject poor who do 
net “hanker after hard work;” and there are some rich people who 
would not be rich if it depended on any very tiresome exertion of 
their own. Why should not the desire to live without labor be as 
strong down-town as up-town? Human nature is just what it was 
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a hundred and fifty years ago, when De Foe complained that the 
robust fellows, whom he tried to hire for some sort of work, told 
him they could make more by begging! Make the poor man easy 
in his rags by a little injudicious kindness, and he will soon be as 
useless as any of us! But he becomes a public burden, and oh how 
the public back tires of him! We must stop giving blindly; stop 
giving to strangers, without knowing what we are about; stop con- 
tributing to so-called charities which encourage beggary. Not one 
cent for unconditional soup-houses or doles of bread; not one cent 
for societies which keep open doors and offer supplies to all the 
poor and needy, without investigation. 

The total accumulations of the race are not so large that we can 
afford to draw our appropriation bills with a free hand. This item 
for relief needs not so much to be made large as to be “put where 
it will do most good.” If we could weed out from the receivers of 
charity all who ought to take care of themselves, the number would 
probably be reduced two-thirds. Then if we could make industry 
a part of universal education, and if wisdom and justice could pre- 
side over all departments of business and of government, society 
might bear with cheerful ease the burden of its disabled members. 
But industry is not a Part of general education; reason and fair- 
ness do not bear rule in business and in public affairs; and, taking 
affairs as they are, what are we to do with this question of relief? 

Even the leading branches of the general inquiry are too much 
for this occasion. We cannot now consider the causes and pre- 
vention of poverty, the function of legislation, or the forms of 
social injustice: though there will be no end of miserable compli- 
cations, till these matters are duly considered in committee of the 
whole people. The pressing question now is, How can we deal 
wisely with the immediate claims of helpless poverty? I do not 
ask how we can establish an equilibrium between full purses and 
empty ones, but how shall we manage to g7ve, innocently for our- 
selves, usefully for the poer, and safely for society ? 

1. That charity may be judicious, it must become judicial. 
That is, it must cease to be chiefly a matter of feeling, and be 
made a matter of judgment. Supplies must not be given indis- 
criminately, to all comers, nor to all the poor, nor even to all the 
suffering poor. ach case must be examined, put on trial, and dis- 
posed of upon its merits. Not in form, but in spirit and substance, 
we must learn to administer charity as through courts of law we 
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seek to administer justice. In no unpitying sternness, but with 
humane, considerate, wide-seeing wisdom, we must adapt our 
methods to the claims of society, as well to the claims of the in- 
dividual. If a man comes into court and tells his story, the court 
does not say at once, in a gush of tenderness, “Your case is a 
hard one; you shall have judgment in your favor;” but rather, 
“There shall be an inquiry; this matter shall be probed.” Is not 
an undiscriminating charity almost as injurious and quite as ab- 
surd, as an undiscriminating justice? We must refuse to act at 
all till we are enlightened by evidence: that is, till we are reason- 
ably satisfied of what is due to private right and public welfare. 
Obviously several other things are implied in such a judicial 
administration of charity. 

2. This judicial spirit must be guided by some fixed principles; 
it must apply rational laws to discovered facts. 

(1) It must appear that the object of charity is incapable of self- 
help. We surely owe no relief to these who can get along with- 
out it. But that is a question of fact, and calls for evidence. 

(2) We must discriminate between those whose helplessness 
arises from external misfortune and those whose helplessness arises 
from internal defect, or personal fault. Mr even if in both cases 
some help is due, they should be helped by different methods. 

(3) We must distinguish temporary from permanent helplessness. 
As a general rule, the chronic and incurable cases should soon be 
sent to the overseers. Without great caution many cases of tem- 
porary helplessness will slip into a habit of dependence. 

(4) An offer of some employment, not too tempting, is gener- 
ally the best and only test of the applicant’s disposition. A chari- 
table agency ought therefore to have some employment to offer. 
When the managers of a Boston soup-house attached thereto a 
a wood-yard, and announced that the daily ration would be issued 
to no able-bodied man who would not saw a certain amount of wood, 
the number fell off at once from 160 to 49. They were not so hun- 
gry as they thought! But many persons of moderate intelligence 
and force do not know how to find or make work for themselves; 
and no charity is so noble, because noncis so helpful, as that which 
puts them in the way of earning honest bread, preserving self- 
respect and cultivating the habit of industry. In English cities, 
where the overseers have tried this work-test, the poor women 
especially have shown their real quality; and many have earned 
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such honorable recommendation as secured them situations in shops 
or families. That vein will bear working. 

(5) The highest benefit of charity is in the mental and moral 
impression made; therefore every word and act should tend to pro- 
duce and confirm in the mind of the receiver the idea that he is only 
being helped toward self-help—that dependence is itself misfor- 
tune, and that willing dependence is dishonor. Without humiliat- 
ing or reproaching the unfortunate, I think we should never hesi- 
tate to express our natural feeling of surprise and regret when any 
human creature comes before us as a suppliant. The unwilling 
beggar will accept our regret as a sign of wise sympathy; the wil- 
ling beggar may be helped to see himself as others see him. There 
are two classes: one man is so spiritless that, if he stumbles, he 
will lie sprawling and calling for help, without trying to rise. An- 
other, who is in trouble up to his chin, will decline any offer of help 
so long as he can keep his nose above the waves. Plainly, these 
two classes must not be treated alike. 

(6) If the evidence shows that idle and wasteful habits are the 
cause of distress, and that one is habitually and by preference a 
beggar, it is not charity to the applicant, nor justice to society, 
to extend any relief whatever, except in “extreme extremities,” 
as to rescue one from despair and death. Both justice and char- 
ity to such an one command that we let hunger write on his 
heart and stomach this lesson of St. Paul: “If any will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” Even if there is no work to be had, one 
who is proved to be a shirk, from habit and choice, will only be 
confirmed therein by being put on the list of common charity ; let 
him try the overseers. 

(7) When it appears that the applicant is not only an idler, or a 
bummer, but also an impostor—inventing lies to gain assistance, 
and giving false accounts of himself or his family—he should be 
promptly turned over to the magistrate, and charged with at- 
tempting to procure money or goods on false pretenses. If 
prisons are not for such, prisons are of little use. A very few 
prosecutions for this form of fraud would soon relieve any com- 
munity of a pest and a peril. The chief constable of Westmore- 
land, England, is Greenwood’s authority for saying that “ ninety- 
nine out of every hundred professional mendicants are likewise 
professional thieves, and practice either trade as occasion serves.” 
To men of this character, he attributes “the greater number of 
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burglaries, highway robberies and petty larcenies that take place; 
and gives it as his opinion that if the present system of permit- 
ting professional tramps to wander about the country were done 
away with, a great deal of crime would be prevented.” 

When we fairly settle down to the administration of charity 
on a judicial system, it will be seen that nearly all cases natur- 
ally distribute themselves into a few leading classes, and the 
application of a just law to each case would soon be obvious 
and easy. 

The most serious difficulty turns on finding the evidence by 
which each case is to be adjudicated. Since neither you nor I 
can spend the time or the means necessary for conducting an 
inquiry into the merits of one in a score of the applications 
made to us by strangers, and since “what is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s,” the facts of the situation push us to this: 

3. Every community needs a court or tribunal of charity, that 
is, an organization through which we can all avail ourselves of 
the services of skilled agents to whom we can send all cases not 
otherwise provided for, with confidence that they will be fairly ex- 
amined and wisely determined. For hundreds of years, when 
whole nations were subdivided into parishes, each with its priest, 
there could hardly be a better provision than to put the whole 
business and resources of charity into his hands. An act of Far- 
liament, under Henry VIII., made it illegal for any to give to the 
poor, except through the priest of the parish; the irregularity 
was punished with a ten-fold fine. But the conditions of modern 
society have made this method of distribution both impolitic and 
impossible. 

So far as each one of us knows his suffering neighbors, we shall 
certainly feel free to help them directly and privately. Probably, 
also, every church and benevolent fraternity can care for cases of 
need within its own constituency more considerately and delicately 
than would be possible for outsiders. But these institutions, and 
private citizens also, are bound to act in the judicial spirit, and to 
guard against waste and harm, even in helping fellow-members 
and acquaintances. There are plentiful facts to warrant this cau- 
tion; and it has become a matter of grave*public concern. 

But outside of all these limited provisions, outside also of the 
fair scope of the present poor laws, there exists a constant and 
sore need of some charitable organization which shall represent 
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and serve the whole community, as its eye and its hand, and which 
shall do, under adequate guards and limitations, what we all know 
ought to be done, with courageous thoroughness. 

4. This requires the intelligent co-operation of all classes of 
inhabitants. The wisest and best method would be partly de- 
feated and nullified, if several rival methods and organizations were 
in operation at the same time and in the same territory. To what 
purpose is it that you or your agent should spend half a day look- 
ing up the case of a poor family, that you may not too carelessly 
answer their plea for help, if the same family can depend on half a 
dozen other sources of supply, and no questions asked? Unless the 
whole community will work together on one plan, well-matured 
and well-understood, the local administration of charity breaks 
down into all the old confusions. 

The larger the territory to which this system is applied, the 
more complete will be its results; for the best endeavors of a 
small district, like those of a single person, will be embarrassed, if 
not wholly neutralized by the folly of the neighbors. 

A very little candor and justice, along with a very little ac- 
quaintance with the mixed and jealous conditions of society, will 
make it plain that no such broad and general system—no true and 
acceptable Court of Charity—can be called into existence by any 
political party, any “ring” of reformers, any single religious sect, 
or any combination of sects: it must be neither Protestant nor 
Catholic; neither Jew nor Gentile: it must spring from the com- 
munity, (noble word!) it must unite all classes of citizens, and 
command their cordial confidence and co-operation. Intelligent 
representatives of the various interests, schools of thought, moral 
and religious activities, must confer together at the outset, and 
must invite all the people to follow their leading into an organiza-, 
tion as free from the suspicion of sectarian influence as are the 
courts of justice and the stock exchange. 

An experiment in the way of judicial charity has been tried for 
the last three winters in Germantown—the 22d Ward of the city of 
Philadelphia. The Relief Society is composed of all citizens who 
sign its constitution and pay a dollar a year. It has a Managing 
Board of seven discreet and public-spirited gentlemen, who care 
enough about the business to give it the necessary attention. An 
auxiliary society of women, (irrespective of sect,) is a co-ordinate 
part of the same machinery, and works in happy harmony with the 
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Managers. The territory is divided into districts; and the Visitors, 
selected by the women from their own number, report all cases to 
the Superintendent, (the only paid official,) who follows up their 
information with careful inquiries of his own; so that every case is 
put on trial, and disposed of according to its ascertained merits. 
Both the Superintendent and many of the Visitors have become 
experts: their discernment and practical judgment are invaluable, 
though it may well be that in a body of forty or fifty persons, all 
will not be equally wise, and some will act in the old traditional 
spirit. The value of the system must depend on its being in the 
hands of those who understand it. 

Premising that the Germantown experiment has been carried 
forward in a community which imperfectly comprehends its princi- 
ples, and which therefore extends to it only inadequate moral sup- 
port, let me sum up what has been accomplished, in spite of these 
embarrassments : 

1. The amount of promiscuous begging has been greatly re- 
duced, especially during the severe season, when alone the agency 
is active. All householders who use the reference cards and send 
beggars to the office for examination, have been delivered from 
much outward annoyance and inward misgiving. 

2. It has been demonstrated that the vea/ destitution within the 
22d Ward is limited and easily manageable. But little is given, 
and that with caution. Last winter, or from December to April, 
relief was granted to six hundred persons in a population of over 
25,000; but the average to each person was only $2.36, and to each 
family, $10.14. Not mach encouragement to lie idle through the 
summer in the hope of being cared for through the winter! Con- 
trast this with the London charities, which spend a hundred 
dollars a head upon the poor, one-fourth of which is used up by 
the machinery of dispensing it. 

3. The society has detailed knowledge of nearly every poor 
family and person likely to need or ask assistance. The causes and 
circumstances of cach case are observed and studied. 

4. A little employment and small distribution of supplies, for a 
short time, has prevented the breaking up of families. 

5. A large body of intelligent and excellent women, irrespective 
of sect, have opened lines of friendly communication with the poor- 
est classes, giving sympathy and counsel, quickening self-respect, 
encouraging habits of household economy, and cheering them 
through dark passages of sickness and trial. Neglected children 
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have been rescued from vagrancy and brought into the schools. 
And the society has been steadily improving its own system, and 
learning from its own mistakes. 

Women have not generally won the praise of men for judicial 
qualities; it has rather been held that their sympathies and senti- 
ments would lead their judgment into easy captivity. But in Mr. 
Lecky’s book there is a handsome and cordial recognition of the 
peculiar fitness which many a modern woman has shown for the 
high functions I have been describing. He says she has “illus- 
trated with perfect accuracy” the principles of “enlightened char- 
ity,” by “the simple force of common sense, and by a scrupulous 
and minute attention to the condition and character of those whom. 
she serves.” Exactly what we are seeking! This quickness of 
insight, which penetrates behind the disguises of both pretence and 
reserve, and reads the real situation of a miserable household, 
could hardly find a more admirable illustration than in the case of 
some of the “ Visitors” of the Germantown Relief Society. But it 
is not merely a matter of original insight; it has been a matter of 
experience, close observation, reflection on facts, consultation with 
the shrewd and faithful Superintendent, and much conference with 
the other Visitors at their monthly meeting. The ready faculty, 
which other judges gain by united study and practice, has been 
gained by these judges in our local Court of Charity. To see through 
a fool or a knave, give us the sharp eyes of a woman. But for the 
whole business of charitable administration, give us the joint and 
balanced discernment and practical faculty of women and men. Thus 
ought every Board of Guardians to be constituted; and when the 
laws shall provide for this, and shall also remove the appointment 
of Guardians from the influence of politics and parties, we shall 
need not one of all our benevolent societies to deal with the matter 
of general poverty. The State will create a true Court of Charity in 
every city: its higher officers will be named by the judiciary, or by 
some commission of citizens deserving the confidence of all parties 
and sects. Then, armed with the authority of the whole people, 
and guided by the lights of political economy and experience, 
charity will shield society by its wiser use of larger powers, while 
it ministers to helpless suffering in the spirit of our common 
humanity. So will be brought to pass the saying, which, if ‘not 
written, deserves to be: an abrupt saying, indeed, which shall serve 
me for a period, instead of a peroration, viz.: “Charity is not a fool!” 

CuarLes G. AMES. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Bis interest expressed in a brief account of the Library of 
the University of Pennsylvania, contributed to the volume on 
Public Libraries, recently published by the Department of Educa- 
tion at Washington, has suggested the going over the same ground 
with somewhat more of detail. We do not intend, or rather 
we do not hope, to write anything that the disciple of Dibdin will 
care to read, for the simple reason that we know little or nothing 
of the technicalities of bibliography. It is our desire simply to 
tell of what interested us while we were arranging the books in 
their new home in West Philadelphia, in the hope that it may not 
be found uninteresting by others who know about as much of such 
matters as we do, but care for books, and like to read about them 
as well as to read them for themselves. 

The Library of the University is more properly the Library of 
the two Faculties of Arts and of Science; the former being the 
original stem of the University’s life, around which the two Facul- 
ties of Medicine, and the Faculties of Law and of Science, have 
grown by accretion rather than by development. From internal 
evidence, we judge that the Library is as old as the College of 
Philadelphia, if not as old as the Academy, out of which the Col- 
lege grew. The names of early donors are those of the first 
founders and patrons of the College itself, and more than one title- 
page bears autographs which the student of our University history 
must regard with veneration and piety. 

First of all these comes Benjamin Franklin, whom the Univer- 
sity justly regards -as, par excellence, the founder of her fortunes. 
The number of his gifts now in our possession is not very large, 
but it is probable that he gave many to the Library which are not 
now in its collections. His interest in the College was of the 
warmest. The oldest minute-books of the Board of Trustees tes- 
tify to this. They are in his hand-writing, and are not the brief 
and perfunctory records, which commonly fill such volumes. For 
instance, he gives quite a full account of an early commencement, 
describing the speeches of the graduates and other students, and 
expressing the very high gratification felt by the intelligent audi- 
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ence on the occasion. On his return from England in 1775, he 
brought two gold medals to be given to students of the College as 
prizes for English essays. The first subject he proposed was Zhe 
Motives to and Advantages of a Perpetual Union between England 
and Fer Colonies. All of the five essays submitted, and not only 
the one which obtained the prize, were printed here and re- 
printed in England; but we have no copy of either edition. The 
works of his gift which bear his autograph, are chiefly on physical 
philosophy, but one is his Historical Review of the Government of 
Pennsylvania, which he published anonymously in 1759, in 
London. 

The autograph of Richard Peters, Franklin’s successor in the 
presidency of the Board of Trustees, is far more frequently met in 
our older title pages. He was an English clergyman, of good 
family, whose early life was a series of misfortunes. Entrapped 
into a marriage with an unprincipled adventuress, and learning of 
her death some time after his separation from her, he contracted a 
second marriage with a lady of the Stanley family. But very soon 
after this, his first wife reappeared, and attempted to extort black- 
mail from him. He at once adopted the manly and honorable 
course; he disclosed the entire situation to the relatives of his 
second wife, and declared that he would be bound by their decis- 
ion. They promptly acquitted him of all dishonorable intent, but 
could see no course open to their sister except a separation from 
her husband, and Richard Peters came to Pennsylvania a sorely 
tried but still a young man. His history, of course, could not be 
kept concealed; probably he made no attempt to conceal it. Malice 
used it to wound him in this new world, as we know from a mali- 
cious satire which is still in existence. On his arrival in the colony 
he was regarded with no friendly eye by the clergyman, who was the 
Rector of Christ Church, and Franklin thought of securing his aid 
in his educational projects. “I therefore in 1743 drew up a pro- 
posal for establishing an Academy, and at that time thinking the 
Rev. Richard Peters, who was out of employ, a fit person to super- 
intend such an institution, 1 communicated the project to him; 
but he, having more profitable views in the service of the Proprie- 
tors, which succeeded, declined the undertaking; and, not knowing 
another at that time suitable for such a trust, I let the scheme lie 
a while dormant.” Mr. Peters became, in 1749, one of the first 
Board of Trustees, and preached a sermon at the opening of the 
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Academy in its new quarters on Fourth street in 1751. He was 
President of the Board by annual reélection from 1756 till 1764, 
and was succeeded by the Governor of the Province.’ After his 
rejection of Franklin’s overtures in 1743, he became Secretary of 
the Colony, acquired considerable wealth, and won the regard of 
his fellow citizens in no ordinary degree. When set free from the 
entanglements of his first marriage by the death of his wife, and by 
the second marriage of Miss Stanley, he married again, and the cel- 
ebrated and witty Judge Richard Peters (1822) was his son. It 
was not until his old age that he began to turn his attention again 
to the ministry, and in his sixtieth year he became the Rector of 
Christ Church, and soon afterwards received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from Oxford. Though greatly valued for his personal 
excellence and his brilliance in social converse, he was not esteemed 
as a preacher, for he had become imbued with the theosophy of 
Jakob Béhme through the writings of William Law, and he was 
wont to fire rather over than unto the understandings of his hear- 
ers. His assistant, Rev. Jacob Duché, became his convert to theo- 
sophy, and preached in the same style? 

The gifts of Dr. Peters to the Library were both numerous and 
of standard worth. From the number of Tory historians (Carte 
Heylin, Echard, Basil Kennet, Speed, Barnes, Clarendon, Howell,) 
and of old Anglican divines (Leighton, Hooker, Pearson, Chilling- 
worth, Sherlock, Kettlewell, Bray, Allen,) we might suppose that 
he, like his master Law, had been in sympathy with the non-jurors 
and Jacobites. But the presence of Seneca, George Buchanan, 
Descartes, Montaigne, and of Sewell’s Dutch Dictionary, testifies to 
the wide range of his reading. If he gave us any of his mystical 
authors, they are not now to be found. 

Another benefactor in those early times was the London Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends. The old and massive editions 
of Isaac Pennington’s Works, Fox’s Journal, Beste’s Sufferings, 


1 See The History of the University of Pennsylvania from its Origin to the year 
1827, by George B. Wood, M.D. [Alemoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylva- 
mia, Vol. I1I,] Philadelphia, 1834. 


? Duché was a member of the first class which graduated from the College, and 
served for a time as chaplain to the Continental Congress, but finally withdrew to 
England. He renounced theosophy after some years, and even refused to lend Law’s 
works to Mr. (afterwards Bishop) William White, on the ground that they had done 
himself no small mischief. But his published sermons have a mystical tinge, and it is 
said that he became a convert to Swedenborg’s views after his arrival in England. 
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came from them; and Jas. Logan, who was a Trustee, besides 
offering a site for the new Academy, spared from his own library a 
few to that of the College. A copy of the splendid Baskerville 
edition of Barclay’s Afology has an inscription in the handwriting 
of Provost Smith, stating that it was the gift of the author’s son, 
Mr. David Barclay,a merchant of London. These gifts have been 
supplemented in our own time a collection of more recent Quakerly 
literature, the gift of the venerable Deborah Fisher Wharton. 

The Baskerville Barclay is but one of several mementos of Pro- 
vost Smith’s visit to Europe to prosecute the plan for the endow- 
ment of the College. Several contemporary authors, chiefly 
clergymen, sharing in the enthusiasm he excited, presented 
him with copies of their works. More important were the gifts 
received from Thomas Penn, the Proprietor, including with other 
works the Baskerville editions of Virgil and Milton. We also 
have Milton in the sixth edition, a folio of 1695, with glaring illus- 
trations, nearly as coarse and vulgar as those of Dore. The donor, 
Lewis Evans, added a copy of Cowley’s Works in folio. The 
works of Bishop Thomas Wilson, author of Matthew Arnold’s pet 
phrase “sweetness and light,” were presented by his son, the Pre- 
bend of Westminster, in the handsome folio edition of 1782. He 
was also a favorite with Washington. 

To this period we owe many works, whose donors we cannot 
trace. Such are old editions of the Greek and Latin classics—the 
Tacitus of Justus Lipsius, the Livy of Gruter, the Cicero of Ver- 
burgius (Wetstein), the Scriptores Ret Rustice of Gesner, the Pliny 
of Gelenius, the Lexicon Antiquitatum of Pitiscus, Hooke’s Roman 
Fiistory and Blair’s Chronology, Gale’s Herodotus and his Iamblich- 
us, the Xenophon of Leunclavius, the Isocrates of Jerome Wolf, the 
Dionysius Halicarnensis of Sylburgius, Mill’s Critical Greek New 
Testament, the Homer of Barnes, who “ knew Greek like an Athen- 
ian blacksmith,” the Josephus of Ittig, the Plutarch and the Pausan- 
ias of Xylander (Wilhelm Holtzemann), the Patres Apostolici of Le 
Clerc, the Julian of Spanheim, the Libanius and the Theophylact of 
Morell, and Sir Henry Saville’s Eton edition of Chrysostom, in 
eight folios (1612). Such, too, are venerable and solid pieces of 
divinity, such as the Chemnitz-Leyser-Gerardian Harmony of 





3See A Memoir of William Smith, D. D., Provost of the College, Academy and 
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the Gospel, in two thick folio volumes, Stackhouse’s History of 
the Bible, in two folios; the works of the great Rabbinist, John 
Lightfoot, in two folios; those of the lay theologian and Dutch 
lawyer Grotius, in six folios; the Clavis Scripture Sancte of 
Flacius Illyrius; the works of Temple, Boyle, Newton, Locke, 
Malebranche, Linnzeus, Boerhaave, and Gravesande. A set of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society is nearly complete down to the 
Revolution period, and is flanked by Birch’s History of that Society. 
At the other pole are the-Latin translations of Aristotle, with the 
commentaries of the Coimbracensian Jesuits, whose quartos do no 
better harmonize with the folios of the English translation and 
enlargement of that great repository of learned flippancy and 
skepticism, Bayle’s Dictionary. Johnson’s Dictionary, in its: first 
edition, and the English Bible, in the splendid Oxford edition of 
1717, in two elephant folios, and Pickart’s Religious Antiquities, in 
six, all put to shame the degenerate condensations of these days. 
The Library is not rich in a class of books now sought after by 
our book-hunters—we mean Colonial imprints. It has, indeed, 
presentation copies of Anthony Benezet’s Short Account of Guinea 
(1771), and of a volume of German poetry, by Rev. J. C. Kunze, 
which was printed by Christopher Saur, Jr., in 1778, during the 
British occupation of the city. This was one of the last, if not the 
very last issue of Saur’s prolific press, for on the evacuation of the 
city, his property was confiscated because of his disloyalty to the patri- 
otic cause. Kunze, besides being a Lutheran pastor, was afterwards 
Professor in the German department of the University, but does 
not shine asa poet. This is the only Saur imprint in the library, 
and the Franklin, the Ephrata, the Béhme and the Armbruster 
presses are quite unrepresented. It is most likely that the books 
printed in the Colonies were regarded as of too slight and ephem- 
eral interest, to take a place on shelves, on which Locke and Gro- 
tius kept company with Boyle and Clarendon. The Trustees of 
the College made overtures to the Ephrata people to have them 
print parts of the classics for use as text-books, but nothing came 
of it. Probably the mystics of Ephrata shared too deeply in that 
horror of pagan learning and literature, which characterized the 
Separatists of Germany, for them to meddle with such matters. 
William Bradford’s press is represented by a book which has 
great interest in connection with the history of the College. It is 
Prof. John Morgan’s inaugural Déscourse upon Medical Schools, 
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spoken at the Commencement, in the summer of 1765, the year in 
which our Medical Faculty was organized. In the introduction 
prefixed, he explains to the citizens of Philadelphia, his proposal 
to inaugurate among them the “regular” practice of medicine 
(2. e. to the exclusion of pharmacy and surgery), and that a Mr. 
David Leighton had accompanied him from Scotland with the pur- 
pose of opening an apothecary shop. He assures them of his rea- 
sonableness as regards fees, and so forth. Two years older is his 
Tentamen Medicum, printed at Edinburgh (typis Academicts), and 
presented on the occasion of his graduation as Doctor of Medicine. 
It is dedicated on a large folding page, to the two Proprietors, to 
Governor Hamilton, and to the Trustees and Faculty of the Col- 
lege, whom he severally names. In enumerating the Trustees, he 
especially mentions as his instructor, Dr. John Redman. This 
thesis is one of the many land-marks which record the filial rela- 
tion of our Faculty of Medicine to that of Edinburgh. Another 
is found, we think in the gift of Van Swieten’s Commentaries upon 
the Aphorisms of Bocrhaave (1775), from Charles Elliott, its Edin- 
burgh publisher. Of early printed medical theses, the general 
library contains only two, dated 1771 and 1793, respectively.‘ 

Soon after the Revolution, our library received a handsome 
present of books from the ill-fated Louis X VI., who sent them at 
the instance of the Marquis de Lafayette. They are easily recog- 
nized, from their heavy leather bindings, and backs covered with 
elaborate but now faded gilding. They include voyages of explor- 
ation, works on natural history, and on French and general history. 
A Buffon in thirty-four quarto volumes, a part of the Paris edition 
of the Byzantine historians, the Dictionnaire Historique of La Mar- 
tiniere (six folios, 1768 et segg.), De Joinville’s Histoire de Louis 
AXTJ., De Joligny’s Histoire de Charles VIII, and Desormeaux’s 
Histoire de la Maison de Bourbon, are among the more voluminous 
works. 

With the retirement of Provost Smith from his position at the 
head of the College, there began a period of trouble and decline 
which was not retrieved till about 1830. The Library indicates 
this in the comparative cessation of its growth. The largest and 





*See A History of the Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania 
from its Foundation in 1765; with Sketches of the Lives of Deceased Professors. By 
Joseph Carson, M. D., Professor, etc. Philadelphia, 1869. A book of great interest 
to the student of local history, and especially of that of the University. 
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steadiest additions were in the form of Government documents, and 
the set of these is quite complete down to 1830. From Provost 
McDowell’s library there were received a considerable number of 
works on natural philosophy, besides several classic authors— 
Aristotle, Lucretius, Cicero, Demosthenes, Ausonius and Apuleius. 
A few important books, such as the first edition of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, and Bowditch’s translation of Laplace’s Mecanique Celeste, 
must have been purchased when they appeared. The first literary 
text books written by our Professors, that we have seen, are of this 
period. The Zlementa Philosophica, printed by Franklin, in 1752, 
as a text-book for the College of Philadelphia, was from the pen of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, of Columbia College, a disciple of Bishop 
Berkeley and of Pere Malebranche. But there is no copy in our 
library. Less original are the Westminster Greek Grammar (Phil- 
adelphia, 1813 and 1817); and the Selecte e Profanis (Philadelphia, 
1819); a Latin Grammar (Alexandria, Va., 18—) and Esop’s Fables 
(Philadelphia, 1814); all of them published by James Ross, who 
taught those languages in the University at that time, and after- 
wards at Carlisle. To the first is prefixed a solemn resolution, 
signed by all the Board of Trustees, forbidding the teaching of 
Greek through the medium of any language but the Latin, or out 
of any grammar but that of Mr. Ross, or one similar to it. 

From this period till our own days, the increase of the library was 
by sporadic gifts. Napoleon I. sent us the huge French and Chinese 
Dictionary which appeared under his patronage, and Napoleon III. 
added that unlucky edition of his uncle’s Correspondence, which has 
done so much to disclose the Corsican’s lack of moral principle. 
Dr. Thom, the zealous Universalist theologian of Liverpool, sent 
us not only his own works, but also a number of Chinese books 
received from his brother, a merchant resident in that country. 
Dr. Wm. Carey, the eminent Baptist missionary to the natives of 
India, sent several works in Bengalee, besides his Sungskrit Gram- 
mar (Serampore, 1806). 

Here we may mention Morrison’s Chinese Grammar (Serampore, 
1815), the gift of Matthew Ralston; and Halhed’s Grammar of the 
Bengalee Language, “printed at Hoogly in Bengal, 1778,” and 
bearing the autograph, besides containing the book-plate of Sam. 
Parr, the big-wigged Doctor who wrote such Ciceronian Latin and 
upheld the Whigs. Parr has written in it “The Gift of the Author, 
April tgth, 1780, Sackville street. Cue pudor et justitia sua incor- 
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rupti fides nudag. veritas: quando ulluminvenict parcm? Bound at 
the Cape of Good Hope.” Another hand has added, “ Prof. Geo. 
Allen from J. F. Frazer; 27th September, 1845.” Dr. Sam. H. 
Turner, of the General Theological Seminary and of Columbia 
College, sent us the five volumes of his works “as a small tribute 
of the author’s respect and veneration for his Alma Mater.” Simi- 
larly, Dr. Thomas Hartwell Horne, in acknowledgment of one of 
the few Doctorates conferred upon foreigners by the University, pre- 
sented a beautifully bound copy of his complete works in fourteen 
volumes, including both the /ztroduction to the Bible (4 vols. 1839) 
and the Manual of Bibliography (2wols. 1814). The disciples of 
Swedenborg, with their customary zeal for the dissemination of 
their peculiar tenets, presented at various times a number of the 
works of the Swedish Seer. But the most curious present was the 
Memorial of Wiliam Law, published by Mr. Christopher Walton, 
a London watch-maker, formerly a member of the Wesleyan body, 
but latterly a zealous advocate of Behmenism. It takes a front 
rank among the curiosities of literature. Although a thick royal 
octavo of over seven hundred pages, and printed in very small 
type, it is not properly and finally a book, but an advertisement for 
some competent person to undertake the preparation of a book, or 
a series of them, and a statement of the qualifications required for 
the purpose, with elaborate lists of the works to be studied as a 
preliminary. There are foot-notes in it which would of themselves 
make books of considerable size. One of these, extending from p. 
334 to p. 628, contains a very full personal and polemical biogra- 
phy of William Law, with notices, generally scorchers, of his 
eminent contemporaries, and commendatory criticisms of his nu- 
merous writings, besides very large extracts from: his private cor- 
respondence and that of his two lady friends who shared his 
retirement at Kings Cliff The dates printed on the several sheets 
show that the printing of the book was the labor of years. It 
contains a vast selection from the unpublished writings of Diony- 
sius Andreas Freher, the whole of Pierre Poiret’s Bibliotheca Mys- 
tica, a correspondence between Francis Lee and the Non-juror 
Dodwell in regard to the merits of Jane Leade and her writings, 
and a French biography of Louis Claude St. Martin. And all 
these gems are imbedded in matter of Mr. Walton’s own composi- 
tion, chaotic, full of repetitions, but ever and anon returning to the 
main point, viz: the literary gifts, the spiritual tastes, the theosophic 
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discipline, and the course of study needed in “the candidate” who 
shall undertake to set forth Law’s claims to be the true English 
exponent of the one true philosophy, that is, of Behmenism. 
Among the documents it contains are letters from Rev. Jacob 
Duché to Henry Brooke, Jr., who, like his better known uncle of 
the same name, was a zealous Behmenist. The book has its uses; 
it contains much material for the student and historian of mysticism 
not easily or not all accessible in any other quarter; and it cor- 
rects many gross blunders, such as the current statement that 
William Law (} 1762) was the editor and translator of the (imper- 
fect) quarto edition of B6hmeg¢ writings which appeared in 1764-81. 
But a little literary tact and some common sense would have made 
it both more useful and less expensive to its author. 

With the removal of the University to its third and present site 
in West Philadelphia, an era of enlargement and prosperity began, 
which reflects itself in the Library. The first great addition was 
in the gift of Mr. Stephen Colwell’s magnificent collection of works 
on Social Science, a collection unique in its range and its com- 
pleteness. Mr. Colwell was a man whose excellencies of character 
not only endeared him to a wide circle of friends, but also led him 
to a patient study of social questions with a view to the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of society. He was profoundly impressed 
with the failure of the American churches to do their duty as 
social teachers, therefore published his Mew Themes for the Protestant 
Clergy and his Politics for American Christians, besides procuring 
translations of Chastel’s Charity and the Primitive Church, and 
works of similar practical tendency. The same interest led him 
to the study of political economy, but made him altogether dissat- 
isfied with the works of the usual authorities on that subject. The 
school of Sismondi and Droz, but especially the writings of Gioja, 
excited his interest; and then he found in the works of List and 
our townsman, Henry C. Carey, a presentation of the great truths 
of social science, which, both in form and substance, corresponded 
to his own convictions. He procured the translation of List’s 
National System of Political Economy (1856), and published it with 
an introduction, which is a sustained protest against the inhu- 
manity of the Malthusian school, and its absurdities as exposed 
by Gioja in his famous tabular exhibit of their all but countless 
contradictions of themselves (Scienze Economiche, 6 vols., 4to., 
Milan 1815, s¢gg.) But he was also an original investigator in the 
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department of finance. His Ways and Means of Payment (1859), 
is one of the great but neglected books, which must be left to pos- 
terity for a just appraisal of their worth. It is based upon an 
extensive study of the history of the past, and points to a future 
adjustment of our commercial and banking system, by which all 
obligations will be discharged, and exchanges effected, by the prin- 
ciple of set-off, which was discovered or originated by the mer- 
chants of the great French fairs, and is already applied to the 
mutual obligations of our banks, as settled in our clearing-houses. 
In this view, soft money and hard money are alike mere tempo- 
rary expedients and actual incumbrances in the management of 
business; money of account furnishing both the true and unvary- 
ing standard of value, and the best means of payment. 

Mr. Colwell was a man of fortune, and spared no expense to 
make his library of works on his favorite topic a complete one. 
Being acquainted with French and Italian, he collected in those 
languages, as well as in English,> every important book, pamphlet 
or periodical that came within his reach. Sometimes he would be 
for years on the track of a book, whose value he knew, before he 
succeeded in adding it to his collection. Some books of this 
class have become, for various reasons, of extreme scarcity. For 
instance, as much as a hundred pounds has been offered, by public 
advertisement, for a single copy of Healy Hutchinson’s Commercial 
Restraints of Ireland (Dublin, 1779), and offered in vain, but it is 
found in Mr. Colwell’s collection. Another work of equal rarity, 
is a collection of the most important English pamphlets on finance 
and banking. It is in twelve handsome volumes, and its contents 
begin with the times of the first Stuarts, cover the controversies 
which connect themselves with the origin of the Bank of England 
and its contemporary rival, the Tory Land Bank, and extend into 
the present century. It contains but a fragment of the whole 
literature of the subject, but the pieces it includes are so rare and 
of such importance, that it would command almost any price. 
And its permanent value may be inferred from the fact that the 
queries propounded in connection with the recoinage controversy 
of 1695, coincide very closely with those issued by the Silver 
Committee, which has been in session during the recess of Con- 








5 The weak side of the collection is theslight representation of the German literature 
of the subject. Such German writers as have been translated into English or French, 
are present; but the rest, with a few exceptions, such as List and Diihring, are wanting. 
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gress. In the collection of works on money and banking, which 
is a very large one, there is a goodly number of the best writers on 
numismatics, including Eckhel, Mommsen, Ruding, Snelling, 
Gronovius, De Dominicis and others. 

It was the declared intention of Mr. Colwell, not only to give his 
library to the University, but also to endow a Professorship of Social 
Science in connection with the gift. But he died before he had 
carried out either of these intentions, and it was simply the pious 
regard of his family for his wishes which secured his books to the 
University, and resisted urgent solicitations to dispose of them 
in another direction. 

When we say that the Colwell collection covers between nine 
and ten thousand books and pamphlets, our readers will excuse us 
from any detailed enumeration of its contents. While richest in 
the special departments in which Mr. Colwell especially interested 
himself, it covers the whole field of political or national economy, 
and includes the great bulk of the important literature in the three 
languages already mentioned, down to the time of his death, in 
1870. To describe it, would be to rewrite and greatly enlarge 
McCulloch’s Literature of Political Economy. It has excited the 
just admiration of every home and foreign economist who has seen 
it, and there have been many such who visited it during the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition. An earlier visitor, Mr. Marshall, who lectures 
on the subject in the Cambridge University, pronounced it unique 
in its completeness, and said he and his associates would be 
delighted to possess such a collection on the Cam or the Isis. It 
has therefore been the more amusing, to see a New England pro- 
fessor escorted through it, and observe him surveying with ency- 
clopedic consciousness and elevated nose, the thousands of arrayed 
volumes which could add nothing to his wisdom. 

But of course, like every library of works on a subject still under- 
going developments, it needs continual additions, and should be 
furnished with a permanent fund for that purpose. The annuals 
and other periodicals should be kept complete up to date, and 
new books of importance should be added every year. Thus we 
have every edition of Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, except the 
last and best, edited by Prof. Thorold Rodgers; and while Mr. Col- 
well would have taken a lively interest in the reopening of the 
discussion of first principles by the Katheder-Socialisten, he died 
too soon to have even a Pisgah-sight of that now widely-spread 
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and influential party. And even in its collection of older works, 
there is room for large additions. 

One such addition, a very magnificent one, has been made during 
the past summer. An English gentleman has presented, through 
Mr. Henry C. Carey, a collection of two hundred and forty-two 
volumes of English pamphlets, amounting in all to several thou- 
sand publications, and covering the period between 1670 and 1851. 
Four volumes represent the seventeenth century, and sixty-three 
the eighteenth. While some of these were already in the Colwell 
collection, this is by no means true of the bulk of them, and they 
contribute greatly to the value and the completeness of the library. 
Their arrangement in chronological order enables the student to 
get at once at the literature of any of the great financial controver- 
sies, such as the Bank of England controversies in 1695 and 1845; 
the Recoinage controversy of 1695; the South Sea bubble which 
burst in 1720; the Bullion controversy of 1817, and the Corn Law 
agitation, 1839-46. This collection may be said to form a 
library of national economy in itself, so rich is it in the utterances 
of great authorities such as Ashburton, Tooke and Fullarton. But 
it receives no less than it imparts of additional value from its 
association with the Colwell collection, and the generous donor 
deserves the thanks of all our economists in adding so handsomely 
to the completeness of the finest library of the subject which they 
can anywhere find. For in accordance with Mr. Colwell’s own 
wishes, his books have been made as accessible to those who are 
specially interested in the subject, as is consistent with our Uni- 
versity arrangements, and have been freely consulted by many of 
those who are engaged in writing upon the financial questions of 
our time. 

The Rogers Library of works on Civil and Dynamical Engin- 
eering and related topics, is a gift to the University from Prof. 
Fairman Rogers, as a memorial of his father. It is still in process 
of formation, but is already one of the finest and most costly col- 
lections in the country. Having no technical acquaintance with 
its subjects, we can only speak in very general terms of the works 
which compose it. But even the most unskilled observer cannot 
fail to admire the costly splendor of some of them. For instance, 
Scott Russell’s work on Naval Architecture seems to have been 
constructed on a scale proportional to his “Great Eastern;” and 
its next neighbor Zhe Ganges Canal is another elephantine folio 
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of elaborate maps, plans and prospects, with three bulky volumes 
of descriptive letter-press. The price of one such work is counted by 
hundreds of dollars. This library is very rich in periodicals, and 
besides the published catalogue of its books, there is preparing a 
written catalogue of all the important articles which these contain. 
Of greatest interest to general readers are the works on architec- 
ture, which cluster around Ferguson’s great History, itself one of 
the most wonderful among the wonderful books of this century. 

By the conjoint action of the Board of Trustees and the Society 
of the Alumni, the classical library of the late Prof. Geo. Allen 
was added to the literary treasures of the University, in the sum- 
mer of 1873. The latter raised by subscription some three thou- 
sand two hundred dollars, to which the former added two thousand. 
But this sum does not represent even the first cost of the books 
thus acquired, to say nothing of any payment for the skill exercised 
in their selection, a matter in which Dr. Allen was an expert of 
the first order. We may, therefore, regard the former owner of the 
books as one of the chief donors of the collection to the Univer- 
sity. 

The main thing in this Allen Library is, of course, the collec- 
tion of classic Greek authors, in the best and most desirable edi- 
tions, but chiefly the modern editions; together with a large 
apparatus of introductory works on Ancient History, and Antiqui- 
ties, Grammars, Lexicons, and the like. The central stem of the 
collection, as we may say, is the magrificent Paris Bzdliotheca of 
Didot, in sixty-six volumes of lexicon octavo size, in which the 
Greek texts are accompanied by Latin translations, and a more or 
less elaborate annotation. The names of the editors show that 
“the Aldus Manutius of France” was obliged to call Teutonic 
scholarship to his aid in its preparation, as also in enlarging to its 
present size his magnificent edition of the Greek Thesaurus of 
Henry Estienne. The latter was a Huguenot classical scholar and 
publisher, such as France cannot now exhibit, although he was 
but one among the Scaligers, the Casaubons, and the Castellios in 
the Reformed camp, and not even primus inter pares. Beside the 
nine folios of the Didot reprint stand the four of his own edition, 
themselves a monument of the patience and the thoroughness of 
the scholarship of the Renaissance. Every word in Greek litera- 
ture is here, and not only is it defined, but all the important pas- 
sages, and in some instances all the passages in which it occurs 
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are quoted. Both the Aibliotheca and the Thesaurus, we may add, 
are beautifully bound, and like all Dr. Allen’s books, are in the 
best condition. Parallel with the Azd/otheca runs that Tauchnitz 
edition of the classics in duodecimo, whose cheapness and handi- 
ness have made classical literature accessible to the slender purse of 
the scholar. Around the two series are grouped all the great mod- 
ern editions of the Greek authors, especially of Homer, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Demosthenes, the Greek dramatists, and 
Theocritus; especially, also, all the critical labors of his favorites, 
Bentley, Schweighauser, Hermann, Dindorf, Beckker, Stallbaum, 
and Paley. What we have said of his tastes and preferences last 
July, may excuse the absence of a further account here. One 
point, however, seems worth adding: he looked upon Greek litera- 
ture with the eye of a scholar and a philologist, rather than with 
that of a historian. His tastes and his collections were, therefore, 
limited to classic authors, and he used to express his astonishment 
at the preference shown by the older generation of teachers, like 
his predecessor Dr. Wylie, for Longinus, Cebes, Epictetus, Theo- 
phrastus and Marcus Aurelius, writers of a later age and inferior 
purity of style and vocabulary. For this reason his collections 
terminate somewhat abruptly at Plutarch and Lucian, only the ro- 
mancers, the scholiasts and the lexicographers of a later date, being 
properly represented. It was, therefore, a most desirable addition 
to his library, when a part of the fund voted by the Trustees for 
the purchase of historical works (v7de infra), was expended in pro- 
curing the Bonn edition of the Byzantine historians, edited by 
Barthold Niebuhr and his colleagues, these latter including some 
of the most eminent of German scholars. Another addition which 
is still much needed, is the great critical editions of the Greek Scrip- 
tures, by Tischendorf, Stier and Theile, Lachmann and Buttman, 
Meyer, Tregelles, Bloomfield, Ellicott, Webster and Wilkinson, 
Alford, and Wordsworth, besides the reprints of the great Codices, 
and the special apparatus for the study of New Testament Greek. 
A superb copy of Plutarch’s Moralia, in Wyttembach’s (Oxford) 
quarto edition, the gift of the class of 1865, commemorates what 
was in his opinion the first in time of the notable graduating 
classes of the recentera. It takes rank among the finest specimens 
of Greek printing in the world. 

Supplementary to Dr. Allen’s Greek library is his collection of 
works on military science, which he used in his very thorough 
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expositions of the Greek historians. The works of Jomini and Riis- 
tow, of themselves a considerable collection, are the chief books 
but there are a considerable number of others, both English and 
French, especially in regard to the campaigns of Napoleon. 

Dr. Allen’s collection of Latin authors, as might be expected 
from the early separation of Latin from his chair, is nothing like 
as complete as that of Greek authors, and its completion should be 
effected at an early date. It contains no collected edition of the 
Latin authors except that known as the Regent's classics, whose 
texts have no critical value; and while there are a good many fine 
editions of the Roman poets and historians, there are also great 
lacune. 

More complete in its way is his collection of the modern Latin 
historians and poets, especially the Italians, a class of writers for 
whom he evinced a taste that is now rarer than it ought to be. 
Genuine Latin poetry did not cease with Claudian ; for Buchanan 
and Vida, Secundus and Balde were true poets, although the 
pedantic taste of their times led them to select a dead language as 
the medium for poetic utterance. Together with these, stands his 
collection of works on bibliography, with Lowndes, Burnet and 
Graesse as the foundation, and the complete works of Peignot and 
Nodier, besides many valuable monographs, especially on the his- 
tory of printing; and also catalogues of Libraries (Pinelli, 
McCarthy, Libri, etc.), some of which are now great rarities. His 
bibliographical preferences were not for the English school of 
Dibdin; he cared but little for their technicalities and their slang; 
for in him the book-hunter was always subordinate to the scholar. 
He cared more for what was in a book, than for the envy that 
could be excited by its possession as a rarity. He probably never 
bought a book for any reason apart from its intrinsic merits, and 
when tested by that last evidence of bibliomania, the readiness to 
own several copies of the same edition, he would be found per- 
fectly sane. 

His Shakespeare library is an instance of this. It certainly is 
one of the finest that was ever in the possession of a private 
scholar not possessed of unlimited means; yet it contains only six 
books older than the nineteenth century, and those six are of the 
eighteenth. But it is rich in all that is most necessary to the real 
student of the text, beginning with Malone’s Variorum and the fac- 
simile of the first folio edition, and including the three great Ger- 
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man translations (Schlegel and Tieck, Franz Horn, and that edited 
by Bodenstedt), the standard annotated editions of the text 
(Keightley, Dyce, Knight, Staunton, Clarke and Glover, Hudson, 
White, and best of all, Delius), down to the (unfinished) Variorum 
editionof Mr. Furness. And these are supported by monographs and 
commentaries on Shakespeare, the Shakespeare Fahrbiicher, works 
on English philology, standard editions of the other Elizabethan 
dramatists, and the like. The collection has been more recently 
supplemented by works on earlier English and German philology, 
including the publications of the E. E. Text Society, the Brut of 
Wace, the Ormulum, Grein’s Anglo-Saxon Laws, and the chief 
medizval German Poets, and also by Cohn’s interesting and curious 
volume, Shakespeare in Germany. 

On the transfer of the University to West Philadelphia, the 
Trustees, in view of the scanty and antiquated character of the gen- 
eral literary apparatus, appropriated five thousand dollars for the 
purchase of new books, naming, especially, the subjects of history 
and English Literature. The greater part of this appropriation has 
been expended by the Provost, with the codperation of the Vice- 
Provost and the Professors of Literature, firstly and chiefly in pro- 
curing a satisfactory collection of works on European and Ameri- 
can history. We will not take time to dwell upon its merits here, 
but merely say that its selection was guided by the practical expe- 
rience of those who were to use it, and that they have been able to 
do the duty of their chairs more perfectly since they have had 
access to it. By a very proper construction of the intention of the 
appropriation, this purchase has included the additions to the 
Allen Greek and Shakespeare libraries already specified, besides 
some works of a philological character, such as Ducange’s Glos- 
sary of later Latin, Littre’s French and Grimm’s German dictiona- 
ries. There has also been procured, for the use of the chair of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, a collection exhibiting the 
history of philosophy, and including the philosophical works of 
Hegel, Schelling, Fichte, Spencer, Lewes, Cousin, and others of 
the great names in that department. 

The historical library has been supplemented from three sources : 
(1) By the transfer of a number of historical works from 
the Colwell library to this department, where they more properly 
belong. (2) By a gift of valuable books, chiefly in French and 
Italian, from Dr. Alfred Stille, of the Medical Faculty. Most of 
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these—such as Michelet’s (uvres, Buchon’s French Chronicles, 
Tiraboschi’s Letteratura Italiana, Guiccardini and Botta’s Storia a’ 
Italia, Vasari’s Vite det Pittori, Lanzi’s Storia pittorica, Il Museo Bor- 
bonico, Gioberti’s Rennovamenti ad’ Italia—are standard works, 
but rarely met with, except in such translations as we have of some 
of them. (3) The Tobias Wagner Library Fund, created in mem- 
ory of the deceased gentleman whose name it bears, by a lady, a 
member of his family, is devoted to the purchase of works in this 
department, and brings in a revenue of about $500 a year. One 
of the purchases already made from it is the magnificent collection 
of photographs of antiquities in possession of the British Museum, 
in twelve large volumes. This generous gift of itself conveys the 
assurance that the department of history will be furnished with a 
steadily increasing literary apparatus. 

The law library of the late Judge Bouvier, has been given to the 
University by his son-in-law, Dr. Peterson, of this city. It is espe- 
cially rich in French and Roman law, containing among other 
things the edition of the legislation of Justinian in sixteen quarto 
volumes (Latin and French), published at Metz, at the beginning 
of this century; that of the Pandects (Latin and French), edited by 
Pothier, in twenty-three octavos (1818-23); Toullier’s Droit Civil 
(21 vols), the French translation of Savigny, the works of Dal- 
loz, D’Auguesseau, Pothier, Dupin, Ortolan, Carriere, the French 
Code in 34 volumes, Mackeldy, Hugo, Heineccius, De Passay, 
etc. English law, and even American law, are more slightly 
represented in comparison, though the eleven folios of the Sza¢e 
Trials count for something in the former field; while in Scotch law 
there are the standard treatises of Erskine (1785), Allison and 
Burton. The Canonists are represented by their Corpus Furis, 
and by Van Espen, Sanchez, Ant. Schmidt and Dupin‘ 

This enumeration of gifts and additions brings us to the Cen- 
tennial year. The Exhibition has not failed to leave its mementos 
on the shelves of the University’s Library, as might be expected 
from its proximity to us. We have, of course, the catalogues of 
nearly all the nations which united in the Exhibition. From the 
German exhibit Baron Tauchnitz sends us a considerable number 
of his excellent publications. These include the Acta Rectorum of 
the University of Leipsic, the Codex Ephraemi Syri Rescriptus, the 





€ The library of the Law Faculty, like that of the Medical Faculties, is separate 
from that of the University, and therefore does not come under our notice here. 
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Monumenta Sacra Inedita of Tischendorf, the Decrees and Canons 
of the Council of Trent in the standard edition of Richter and 
Von Schulte, the Forged Decretals ascribed to Isidore, the Gene- 
alogies and Armorial Bearings of the reigning Houses of Europe, 
the Witnesses of the Truth of Dr. F. Piper (a sort of Protestant 
Acta Sanctorum in four volumes), two of the smaller editions of 
the Greek New Testament, and editions of Aristophanes, Tacitus, 
Livy and Cicero, together with three volumes of Logarithmetical 
Tables, and a few other works. The Netherlands add the descrip- 
tion of their wonderful public works, and as it to show that their 
nation is not as flat and prosaic as its territory, they send us a con- 
siderable quantity of their music. Much of this is of historical 
interest, as it consists of the church music and the popular songs 
of the great era when Holland was among the greatest of the na- 
tions, and is republished by a society for the revival of the old 
music of the country. 

France sends us the various publications of her Ecole des Ponts 
et Chaussees. Russia, the tables in which are projected the statis- 
tics of her industries and her commerce. Sweden gives her vol- 
ume of statistics (prepared for the press by Dr. Headden of the 
University),a goodly number of papers and monographs in regard 
to her iron industries, besides a large portfolio of very beautiful 
topographical maps of her southern provinces. India contributes 
the finely illustrated catalogue of her Zhanatophidia, or poisonous 
snakes. The Australian colonies, several works descriptive of their 
resources, both mineral and agricultural, and an_ especially 
beautiful volume of plates of her kangaroos, opossums, and their 
like. Rev. Geo. Sutherland, a Sydney clergyman, contributes 
the initial volume of Antipodean philosophy, his Christian Psychol- 
ogy. Spain gives us Coello’s magnificent Atlas of her provinces and 
her dependencies, and the publications of her hospitals, National 
Libraries, and Archzological Museum at Madrid. 

The nations on our own side of the world contribute still more 
largely, and as their literature is far less accessible to us than that 
of Europe, because their commerce as yet connects them rather 
with Europe than with us, their gifts are the more valuable. Chili 
sends publications describing her commerce, her resources, her best 
map, and the publications of the Exhibition she held at Santiago a 
short time since. To these she has added a large collection of 
her governmental reports, accounts of explorations, medical and 
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literary periodicals, general literature, and educational text books 
on every conceivable topic, and of such merit in point of style 
and matter as gives an entirely new notion of the state of knowl- 
edge and culture in the most prosperous and peaceful of our sister 
Republics. Brazil, to show the progress of the healing art, con- 
tributes the catalogues, theses and dissertations of her medical - 
schools, and a few descriptions of the resources and the develop- 
ment of single provinces, besides the general description of her 
Empire—the latter in the English, German and French languages. 
From Cuba we have maps of the Island, the Azzales of the Royal 
Academy of Havana in eleven volumes, the Transactions of its 
commission on public Hygiene, and its volumes describing the 
Flora and Ornithology of Cuba. 

Our next neighbor across the Pacific, the Empire of Japan, 
sends us the elaborate reports made by her agents, in regard to the 
educational systems of the various Christian nations, which fill 
fifteen volumes in the Japanese language; and also the valuable 
English publication on Education in Japan. 

This is enough to show that “the day of small things” is past 
for our Library. It now numbers over twenty thousand volumes, 
and that “over” represents not scores nor hundreds, but thousands, 
as we know from an enumeration made some years ago. But 
even that number is but a beginning, a nest-egg for the accumula- 
tion of such a Library as will fully correspond to the needs of a 
University, and will take its place beside the great collections of 
the old world. As the recent Report on Public Libraries (Washing- 
ton, 1876), fully shows, the formation and the increase of such col- 
lections is going on as never before in our history. We are draw- 
ing hither books from the old world in a continual stream, and not 
merely the new and fresh issues that gratify the tastes of the hour, 
but literary rarities and antiquities in great numbers. We saw ina 
German theological journal the other day, a lamentation that the 
only known copy of Luther’s first edition of his Catechism had 
been bought up and carried off to our city; and it went on to say, 
that antiquarians were vainly seeking to replace it. So let it be; 
our country is the best and safest storehouse for the literary treas- 
ures of the old world. As Europe gathers up the Manuscripts of 
the Indias, to save them from the literary voracity of the white ant, 
so may we bring hither those of Europe, to save them from that 
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vile and hungry creeper, the book-worm. In our climate, he cannot 
live to pursue his critical raids upon literature.’ 

In our city, the city of Logan, Franklin and Peters, and, we may 
add, of Rush, this process of accumulation may be said to have 
begun as a thing of municipal interest. And, although Philadel- 
phia did for a long period relinquish the foremost place she had 
once held as a literary and a publishing centre, there are signs of 
a Renaissance of literary interest among us. The improved con- 
dition of the University, and the increase of popular interest in it, 
is but one indication out of many. And may we not fairly hope 
that a. generous provision for its many needs, not excepting its 
Library, will become a matter of pride in our city, as is the case 
with Boston in relation to the most venerable of our Universities? 

Rost. ELtis THompson. 
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Tne THEORY OF SOUND IN ITs RELATION TO Music. By Prof. 
Pietro Blaserna, of the Royal University of Rome. With numer- 
ous wood cuts. I2mo. Pp. xii, 187. D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. 

In the preface to this book, the author speaks of the notable 
progress which the science of acoustics has lately made, especi- 
ally in its important bearing upon many musical questions; yet 
we are sorely disappointed not to find even one of the later discov- 
eries recorded—discoveries which have fully as much bearing upon 
practical music as the long-established and well-known principles 
of sound expounded in this volume. 

In the second chapter, treating of the “transmission of sound,” 
the laws regulating it are by no means clearly set forth, It 
reads: “The vibratory movement is not possible if each particle 
of the transmitting medium be not able to vibrate on its own 
account—that is to say, if the medium be not elastic; and thus 
the power that a body possesses of transmitting sound constitutes 





7A member of Trinity College, Dublin, told us that their large and valuable collec- 
tion of Manuscripts and rare books was suffering terribly from the ravages of this de- 
stroyer. We generously offered him store-room and watchful care for the whole col- 
lection, but he declined it! We will not be responsible if the collections of Ussher 
and the other great benefactors of that library are ruined. 
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one of the surest criteria of its elasticity.” But every one, even 
those not acquainted with physical science, knows that one of 
the most elastic bodies, viz: india-rubber, does not conduct sound 
easily; on the contrary, it, like felt, is used to present an obstacle 
to the transmission of sound. The correct explanation, viz: that 
the facility with which a body transmits sound depends upon 
the re/ation of its elasticity to its density, is mentioned only inci- 
dentally further on. 

In speaking of the measurement of the velocity of sound, the 
author relates the old experiment of Biot in the water pipes of 
Paris, but omits mentioning the much more accurate and beautiful 
experiments made a few years ago in those very pipes by Radeau 
Koenig, the results of which were published in “ Poggendorff’s and 
Annalen.” The method employed in this investigation differed 
materially from those in former experiments of this kind, inasmuch 
as not the ear of the observer alone gave the final judgment, but it 
was aided by the eye; the so-called graphic method having been 
employed, in which the sound is caused to trace its vibrations 
upon blackened paper or glass. We are amused also to find faith- 
fully recorded the old mistake of Radeau, who requires a person 
to pronounce five syllables in a second, and what is more, says 
that an echo will repeat those syllables distinctly if at the proper 
distance from the source of sound. 

The very important subject of resultant, or Zartinz’s, tones is 
treated very lightly, and the explanation of their production is ex- 
ceedingly unsatisfactory. The author says, “the theory of these 
notes is not easy to give;” nor do we hold it to be, yet this does 
not excuse the assertion, after having given Young’s theory—but 
without the name—that the true theory of these sounds can only be 
explained by mathematical calculation. He does not mention the 
very important researches in the subject of beats and resultant 
tones, made by Dr. R. Koenig, of Paris, which were published in 
“Poggendorff’s Annalen,” where a theory of these tones is given, 
differing in some vital points from both Young’s and Helmholtz’s. 
Neither do we find the many important experiments and discov- 
eries of Prof. A. Mayer, of Hoboken, which were published both 
in this country and abroad. His experiments in regard to the re- 
tention of sound in the ear, after the sound has ceased, and the 
conclusions derived from them, have an all-important bearing upon 
the consonance and dissonance of intervals, which the author of the 
volume under consideration has taken so much pains to explain 
with both figures and words. 

However, in the part of the book which relates: to the theory 
of music and to the history of the musical art, both the musician 
and the lover of music will find much of value and interest, espe- 
cially in the last chapter, where Prof. Blaserna shows himself as 
a musical critic of rare ability and fine zsthetical feeling. His crit- 
icism of the music of the future is the more acceptable, as it shows 
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none of that infuriated partisanship which has split the musical 
world of the present time into two antagonistic parties, keeping 
up a constant warfare with each other. 

The illustrations, with the exception of one or two, explanatory 
of the Stroboscopic method of studying the vibrations of strings 
by means of intermittent light, are taken from Helmholtz, from 
Tyndall and from Koenig's catalogue, but unfortunately from the 
earlier editions of those works which were printed before many of 
the instruments depicted were improved to their present forms. 
The volume is one of the /zternational Scientific Series, which has 
gained some repute on this side of the water. 


Les ORIGINES DE LA FRANCE CONTEMPORAINE. Par H. Taine. 
Tome 1. L’Ancien Régime. Paris: Hachette. (Translated by 
John Durand. New York: Holt. 1876. pp. 553. 

At last Taine has found a subject worthy of his eloquence and 
suited to his style. Gifted with a wondrous clearness of expression 
and an admirable love of paradox, he was altogether out of his 
element in discussing English literature or the philosophy of art; 
even his travels gave him small opportunity to show his real 
power, and now only does he show himself master alike of his 
subject and its wealth of resources. ‘The ancient Regime or 
France before the Revolution, the Revolution itself, and France as 
it was reorganized, in 1808, into the France of to-day as far at least 
as its political geography goes, are the grand outlines, and of these 
Taine now publishes his living picture of the first part. Unques- 
tionably there was a vast amount of material ready to his hand, 
and a help rather than a hindrance in the earlier works on the 
subject, notably De Tocqueville’s book with the same title—for De 
Tocqueville’s only eloquence was that of truth, and his only aim 
was a direct attack upon the Napoleonidae, and he endeavored to 
show that many of the reforms credited to Napoleon were really 
adopted long before by the leaders of the royalist party. Taine 
disclaims any reserved purpose and declares that he is only a 
historian and not at all a partisan, and yet his book leaves a strong 
impression of being intended to cultivate a tendency, although 
with characteristic art, both as politician and man of letters, he 
evidently means to keep his own counsel and leave it to his readers 
to adopt all unconsciously the opinions he prescribes. To French- 
men, therefore, the book may have a significance of peculiar mean- 
ing and value; to us, who read it as a charming contribution to 
modern French literature, it has a grace, a novelty, a rush and 
force of eloquence, a contrast of colors and a depth of light and 
shade, that make it almost, if not quite, the most notable book of 
the day. It is not that the parts are new, for these have been in 
the main stated in all earlier histories; but for the first time they 
are brought out in their full force and significance, are marshaled 
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not merely in their chronological order, but in a way that best 
shows their political and social significance. It is not that the 
story of the utter decadence of real power in France in the 
eighteenth century is a new one, or that the prologue to the great 
French tragedy is not familiar, but M. Taine knows perfectly well 
how to illustrate the old by the new, and to make each strengthen 
the other. The analysis of society is necessarily a serious study, 
as befits the subject; but the sketch of the manners and character 
of the world that lived in France, not for it, is wonderfully well 
done, with all the point and force, and without the wearisome detail 
and repetition, of the famous biographies of the same period. The 
discussion of the spirit which prevailed in France, and the doctrine 
that grew into being, isclear, sharp and decided; but the way in 
which the propagation of what was essentially the philosophy of 
the French Revolution, is described, rises to an almost absolute 
eloquence, and then in tones of awful darkness, is the account of 
the condition of the French people, the long, wearying, crushing 
deadening weight of years of oppression and misgovernment, ruin- 
ing them alike in mind and body, in purse and person, in heart and 
intellect. The few books that make up the picturesque tale of the 
French pro-revolutionary period, are for the most part exaggerated © 
or unreliable, and sometimes both; and even of the gloomy horrors 
of the Revolution itself, Carlyle and Dickens have given us the 
best examples of how to treat so great a subject. Here, however, 
we have in Taine a hand worthy of the facile clay and able to 
mould it into a living shape, and his book is full of life and light, 
of shadow and effect. He has thrown aside lesser tasks and the 
uncomfortable business of criticism, for the nobler work of recount- 
ing the story of a great revolution, and his first volume gives 
promise of a book that will serve to throw light on the present of 
France as it is explained in the France of a century ago. The 
translation of the book necessarily, in the case of an author like 
Taine, deprives his writing of much of its sparkling clearness, and 
therefore of course it ought to be read in the original, by those who 
can do so, for the pleasure of his force and beauty of diction, and 
as a study of the best French of the day, the French of a scholar 
and a man of authority; but for those who must read the book in 
English, there is fortunately a good translation from the pen of 
Mr. John Durand, published by Messrs. Henry Holt & Co., of 
New York. The substance of Taine’s work is preserved there, and 
it ought to find abundant readers; for it deserves careful perusal 
and diligent study, and there is no better method of contrasting 
the building yp of nations, than to recur to the now familiar his- 
tory of our hard task of creating a union in the struggles of our 
eighteenth century life, and then to turn to Taine to read, in his 
eloquent pages, the story of the undoing of France by its rulers. 
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Firty YEArs or My Lire, by George Thomas, Earl of Albemarle, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. pp. 420. 


Lord Albemarle had the good fortune to be born under a lucky 
star and in a lucky family; but with all the other fairies on his side, 
he certainly was not blessed with the gift of authorship. His book 
is essentially vulgar and stupid: the vulgarity that of a man who 
thinks that his peerage has done so much for him that he need do 
nothing more for himself; the stupidity that of a man who has lived 
with bright and clever people, without in the least acquiring any of 
their good qualities or appreciating them. Perhaps the only justifica- 
tion of the book is the appendix, with its absurd chronological 
history of the Keppel family, showing that it began with nothing 
and ended nowhere, while it had a long run of nobodies to make 
it rich and famous. Lord Albemarle’s personal history is utterly 
insignificant, and yet, in his seventy-odd years of life, he was thrown 
among great folk and took part in great events. He was at 
Waterloo; he traveled and wrote books about the East, when it 
was something of a ¢erra incognita ; he held various petty offices, 
and he was in Parliament at times of importance ; and yet his book 
is so vapid, so dull, so insignificant, that one wonders how it came 
into being in England, and why it was ever borrowed for our Amer- 
ican market. Can it be that we dearly “love a lord,” and may safely 
be counted on to buy a book, no matter how worthless, provided 
it is written by a peer, and admits us to the wonderful circle in 
which Lord Albemarle now takes his round of duty? Sir Henry 
Holland disappointed the world with a dull book, but it was not a 
bad one; and he was not less readable than people expected, only 
he was too circumspect and impersonal. Lord Albemarle has no 
reserves, either about his own family or any other, and he vamps 
up old stories that might as well have slept on another half cen- 
tury, without being pressed into the service in this last example of 
book-making. Even the art he uses in that inglorious trade, 
belongs to the fashion of half a century ago, when he inscribed 
himself on the list of noble authors by his books of travel that 
died long before their writer. He tells a story of his own acci- 
dental being—his grandfather married to pique his sister-in-law 
and cut off her son from the peerage. Having accomplished 
that praiseworthy purpose, he left us the present Lord Albemarle, 
who is foolish enough to add this to his other store of elegant 
anecdotes. Perhaps there may be some special merit in the book, 
or some value in its account of events once important, such as 
Queen Caroline’s trial or Princess Charlotte’s domestic life—but 
we thought Mr. Thackeray had effectually put an end to that sort, 
of easy writing and bad reading. It is not pleasant to see sharp, 
harsh things said half a century ago, revived by Greville’s Memoirs, 
but at least they were true, new and good; it is far worse to 
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find an American publisher—one too, with an especially well- 
deserved reputation for the excellence of his list of books, lending 
his name, and with it a certain voucher for merit, to a book that is 
quite without reason for its existence. 
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